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Research as a Social Process: Social 


Status, Specialism, and Technological 


Advance in Great Britain 
R. L. MEIER 











its scientific and technically trained manpower in such a manner that 

the welfare and security needs are met. Accordingly there have been 
lengthy discussions in the past few years regarding the organization of research 
and its development into technology. However, the scientists and engineers 
engaging in these arguments have avoided looking into the social factors 
underlying research activity in a British environment. They hesitate also to 
appraise in a truly critical fashion the effects of their work and the institutions 
they have created.} 

The present organization of British science, with its strong emphasis upon 
the fundamental approach, does not contribute much to economic improve- 
ment, even though this is one of the principal ends used to justify its further 
expansion. For some time British findings in fundamental research have led 
to more development abroad than at home, and, unless marked changes occur, 
this pattern is likely to continue.* The situation is rather unusual and deserves 
an investigation of the social forces at work. Some of the simpler and more 
apparent features are revealed by more than a year’s personal study in the 
field covering both academic and industrial research environments. From 
these observations it is possible to suggest techniques for overcoming the 
principal obstacles to the domestic utilization of scientific discovery. 


(i: OF the central problems of British society is that of organizing 


I. INSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURE 
In the nineteenth century new developments were started because 


1 Nature has had a series of well-documented editorials covering the issues at stake 
(January 28, February 4, March 25, April 2 and 22, May 13, June 17, September 23, October 21 
and 28, 1950). These analyses are about as responsible and complete as any that have appeared 
to date. Planning (P.E.P.) reviewed the educational aspects in its broadsheet No. 319, 1950. 
References to the government reports and white papers, as well as to industry, can be found in 
both of these sources. 

2 R. L. Meier, ‘‘ The Role of Science in the British Economy ”, The Manchester School, 1950, 
vol. 18, pp. 101-27. ; 
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inventors with imagination and energy set about solving practical problems. 
Once an idea proved its utility, and people recovered from the resentment 
they felt about the violation of tradition, the new approach was widely copied. 
If the invention could be commercialized the inventor sought a patron who 
would finance the necessary experiments or tests in return for a share of 
profits, if any. Improvements to major inventions generally evolved in the 
same manner. By now, however, this pattern has completely changed. The 
finding and perfecting of new ideas has become a conscious, well-organized 
process involving the originality and skill of hundreds of people before some- 
thing practical is obtained. 
The aims of contemporary research organization are generally stated in 
a qualitative fashion. The terms of reference may be, for instance, the 
perfecting of military weapons, the amelioration of health, the raising of 
production efficiency, the improvement of quality, the prevention of waste, 
or merely extending the boundaries of knowledge. It is up’to the research 
directors, and ultimately the scientists and engineers themselves, to translate 
these vague generalities into a concrete programme of exploration, experimenta- 
tion, and testing. Only a small part of their results can be measured in terms 
of economic success or failure; for the remainder we must apply political, 
social, or esthetic standards which are even less precise. Nevertheless, a 
remarkably consistent pattern has been worked out for successful organized 
research having almost any objective. Much the same pattern is found in 
the United States, Britain, and in Western Europe. It is found both in large 
firms and in government departments. This pattern of functions and opera- 
tions which research and development organizations hold in common appears 
to be the simplest starting point for an analysis of current British research. 
The origins of each new product or process can usually be traced to a 
few key sources in widely separated areas of fundamental science. It is 
left to the initiative of the anonymous applied scientists and research engineers 
to fit together the scattered pieces and create from them something of recogniz- 
able utility. Even this achievement is but a beginning because the basic 
idea must then be ground and polished in such a manner that it fits elegantly 
into the contemporary industrial setting. This is a phase usually called 
product or process development. 
Long before this phase is complete the economic value, or some other 
principal aim toward which the idea is directed (such as, for instance, disease 
prevention), must be analysed. Each element associated with the idea must 
be considered from beginning to end. Are the raw materials and components 
in adequate supply ? What alternative schemes exist for achieving the same 
ends? Which appears to be the most feasible ? What will be the probable 


1 The author wishes to use the term ‘“‘ fundamental research’ as that kind of an effort 
which contributes to our general knowledge irrespective of whether it was intended to be used 
immediately. ‘ Pure ’’ research, on the other hand, has as its only aim the extension of know- 
ledge. Frequently one finds the ibi 
mental investigators. This is a mistake and an injustice. The published results tend to provide 
only a series of obscure opportunities. 
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limit of eventual application ? How fast will it be approached? Are the 
greatest uncertainties amenable to investigation and ultimate control? These 
considerations usually result in the decision either to scrap the idea or follow 
through by building pilot plants and prototypes in order to get specific design 
or use data. Only then is the final decision made as to whether capital and 
effort should be committed to the large-scale exploitation of the new product 
or process. 

The foregoing description of the process by which science is put to use 
emphasizes the interrelationships which exist at the present stage in the 
evolution of social organization in research. Academic and exploratory 
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Essential ideas, skills, and tools must be created at all levels in order to make use of scientific 
research. In a well-balanced effort it now takes an average of 5-10 years for a programme to 
rise from the bottom to the top. This efficiency is usually obtained when the work is carried 
out by a single organization in which internal communication is effective. 


research are of limited worth if no means exist for exploiting them. On the 
other hand, if applied research continues in the absence of the more funda- 
mental work its usefulness would slowly decline to a point barely notable 
because the resulting innovations in organization and production could only 
be minor in their scope and consequences. 

A complete and balanced managerial set-up for translating fundamental 
research into new technology and social services can be conveniently sub- 
divided into a series of essential functions. Their relation to each other is 
shown in Fig. 1. The relationships are approximately the same irrespective 
of the nature of the controlling agency ; it could be a government department, 
a nationalized industry, a monopolistic combine, or merely a large corporation. 
Smaller companies and firms operating in a competitive environment leave 
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out the underpinning. For the fundamental research needed they depend 
upon the published scientific and professional journals, Still smaller firms 
find that enough processes and rights for producing new products are purchas- 
able so that they are enabled to stay in business. Small firms need only a 
strong technical service department and rather sketchy market research and 
pilot investigations. 

It should be pointed out that this evolution of the research organization 
has been in conflict with the traditional values of the scientist, Organization 
of this kind implies a limitation upon freedom, not only due to natural causes 
and “‘ Acts of God ’’, to which the scientist must in any case be resigned, but 
by human decision. The scientist has been taught to value freedom most 
highly, but he finds that, in order to practise his profession, he needs funds, 
equipment, and libraries. The academician promises to lecture part time in 
order to obtain these accessories. At the present time university research 
grants and allowances are inadequate for most purposes, so the scientist must 
barter more of his freedom and his time in order to obtain enough money to 
pursue his researches. He makes pleas to some committees and serves on 
others. In general he manages to retain the freedom to determine the direc- 
tions which the investigation will take. The applied scientist, however, seldom 
has this option ; he is conditioned to value individual freedom somewhat less 
and opportunities for co-operative action much more. The intellectual climate 
changes vastly with such variations in personal values and the characteristics 
of the research institution are correspondingly modified. In Great Britain and 
the Continent the desire for individual intellectual freedom still seems to 


predominate, while in the United States the drive toward co-operative social 
action seems to be much stronger. 


II. THE COMMUNICATION OF PRODUCTIVE THOUGHT 


Each of the functions of research organization, as designated in Fig. 1, 
requires a special combination of skills and differentiated emphasis. in the 
training of technical workers. Usually the scientists, engineers, technicians, 
and other highly trained personnel are produced in separate educational 
institutions. The welding of so many disparate backgrounds into a productive 
unit requires an especially high order of organizational ability. It is no 
surprise that everywhere in the world, even in the United States where con- 
ditions are most favourable, unsuccessful attempts are extremely common. 
The basic difficulty is that of communication. Each highly trained specialist 
is unable to speak the language of the others; his best and most advanced 
ideas are imprisoned in his specialized jargon. The task of the research and 
development administrator is therefore one of reducing these barriers and 
making sure that the contribution of each skill is brought to bear at the 
appropriate time. 

The problem of communication between specialists is complicated by the 
fact that there exists simultaneously a free market in ideas and a series of 
other markets with various kinds of restrictions. A free exchange of ideas 
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is normally maintained in the pages of the scientific journals and at the regular 
meetings of the societies. A significant comparison can be made of the degree 
to which the results of research activity are openly published : * 
Approx. % 

Technical Service 2 ; ; - ; ; ; 0-01 

Market Research . ; : 4 : * a é orl 

Pilot plant or prototype ; . : " I 

Product and process development | : ‘ ; - 2-5 


Exploratory and applied research . ‘ : ; - 5-10 
Fundamental research . : 3 ‘ , ¢ . 60-80 


These estimates are intended to represent only an order of magnitude. They 
are worth discussing more fully because they bear upon some of the conclusions 
of this paper. We shall start from the bottom and work upward. 

A fair share of fundamental research done in Great Britain and the world 
at large is secret for reasons of military security or industrial policy. This 
is a relatively new development because quite different forces operated in the 
past to’ prevent the publication of the results of a fundamental investigation. 
Occasionally one still comes across the lack of funds, clashes of personality, 
narrow-minded reactions of editors, or other miscellaneous reasons for non- 
publication, but these have largely been eliminated from science in recent 
decades. It should be remembered, however, that unpublished fundamental 
work is still significant as long as the information is in a position to be used. 
Many relatively large industries, Technicolor in films is one example, depend 
largely upon secret formule rather than published or patented processes. 
The original research work is rendered rather sterile, however, because inter- 
action with other efforts is prevented. There is a good chance that, in time, a 
large part of the work will be, either intentionally or unintentionally, duplicated 
by other researchers. 

A great deal of exploratory and applied research is not published because 
the goals set for it when initiated were not achieved. Another part of this 
research proceeds by combining fragmentary data with practical experience in 
such a way that the investigation does not show up very well when reduced 
to the printed word. The story does not convince the critical reader. Indus- 
trial secrecy is also an important factor here, but less than so previously. 

The pilot plant and prototype testing phase is highly particularized. It has 
been only in the last few years that even a few engineers have obtained per- 
mission from their supervisors to divulge the details in public. Some industries, 
such as electric power generation, have been less affected on this score than 
others so that one has rather complete performance data being made available, 
but such experience has been eaeene ep There is a trend now toward a 

: vel went jeveted to publichabe work. These estimates 
pea in aes wena Fetcand acing Ths cee paula get fairly reliable eenamaes not 
o interviawed but also of thelr counterparts is other industries aad iostitations 


study would not be of much value because of wide variations in the quality and 
utility of the effort. 
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fuller description of such research in chemistry, metallurgy, transport, and 
agriculture but it has not made a great deal of headway, as the estimated 
degree of publication indicates. 

There is no good reason for the dearth of publication of market research 
findings. A continuous evaluation of the techniques involved would be par- 
ticularly worthwhile. Only a small portion of such work affects sales strategy 
so that publication would seldom worsen the position of the firm. Recently 
several organizations have sprung up to fill this gap, but their effect is barely 
noticeable at present.? 

The technical service side of making a new development work is mainly 
a task of correcting mistakes in engineering or planning. The results are 
often embarrassing to responsible individuals at all levels. Every effort is 
made therefore to bury quietly most such findings. A few of the statistical 
approaches have recently been put upon a theoretical enough plane (quality 
control is the best example) to be published but this is obviously rare. Most 
of the information and experience so created is highly detailed, often relating 
to vagaries of a specific installation which may not be found elsewhere in the 
world. Such work, even though it may involve some highly original thinking, 
belongs in the foreman’s or factory manager’s file case rather than a library. 

Of course, within a large and fully articulated research and development 
organization the formal barriers to communication, e.g. limitations upon pub- 
lication, are eliminated. Nevertheless the time and effort required to assemble 
the known facts relevant to a specific decision is still formidable. 


III. Socrat STATUS AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATION 


The exact relationship and emphasis applied to various functions of 
research and development shown in Fig. 1, varies from industry to industry 
but, taken overall, there are two important differences between the British 
pattern and that adopted by other advanced industrial countries. The British 
maintain two to three times the customary proportion in fundamental research * 
and they have tried to economize upon the allotments made for market research. 

The reasons for this distribution are a matter of history. During the 
early nineteenth century the stature of pure science as an intellectual discipline 
fully equal to fine arts and the classics developed simultaneously in most 
European countries. In recent times, however, in all but a few of them the 
tradition has been virtually overwhelmed by war and by commercialism. In 
Britain the tradition remains strong, and strenuous attempts are still made 


associate the term “‘ market research”’ with ad 


new In a mechanized society market 
ae pen without entailing risks. The status of market research has 
an rea RIN in (P.E.P.), ‘ Sample Surveys, I and II’, 1950, vol. 16, 
313-14. 
* In other such nations five to eight professionally trained people are to be found in applied 
science and development engineering for every one in fundamental work. 
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to refine and purify the sciences—especially in the universities which are 
responsible for their propagation. Many scholars still intentionally select 
subjects which, in their judgment, have no foreseeable application. 

This attitude, which insists that academicians should never be dissuaded 
by external forces from seeking the Truth, and that Truth should be corrupted 
as little as possible by the profit motive, has stabilized the British culture at 
a high level for centuries. It has created educational institutions, however, 
which lead to the social stratification of scientists and engineers. The Brahmins 
of contemporary British science are the mathematicians, the theoretical physi- 
cists and chemists, and the geneticists. Feeling somewhat inferior to them 
are the ordinary organic chemists, metallurgists, and biologists. Alienated 
from these, but probably of equivalent rank, are the advanced design 
mainly in electrical, chemical, marine and aeronautical fields. In third rank 
are the University graduates who are spending full time accumulating and 
checking the practical information which will be the basis of industry, medicine, 
and agriculture to-morrow. They are the applied scientists and engineers. 
Below them are the men who went to engineering and technical day schools 
for several years, and finally at the bottom is a more heterogeneous group which 
picked up its training as best it could in evening classes and the industrial or 
trades training courses. The latter are usually employed as technicians, but 
those that have competence, responsibility, and a creative flair also find their 
way into research and development work. The distinctions between these 
classes lie very deep in the English educational system (they are less marked 
in the Scottish). They become the basis of choice of the place of employment 
by the individual and grounds for promotion by the employer. Many of the 
same tendencies are recognizable in the United States, especially in the Eastern 
parts, but social mobility is far greater and many more conscious efforts are 
made to eliminate class distinctions. 

The class barriers tend to prevent communication between the various 
groups responsible for progress in research and development. Each stratum 
uses a different jargon, moves in its own social circle, and has a recognized 
groove for promotion and a¢vancement. The “ lower ”’ classes have developed 
a feeling of awe when regarding those who have the experience of a university 
behind them. To an observer from the outside it appeared that the social 
distance separating the man who worked for a diploma at night school and 
the man with a second-class honours B.Sc. from a provincial university is about 
the same distance which separates the latter from an F.R.S. Many of the 
competent men at the bottom, especially those with working-class backgrounds, 
are embittered by the unthinking arrogance of the aristocrats with university 
background. There is seldom any overt indication of these feelings, indeed 
their existence is often vigorously denied by the more cultured element, but 
there can be no doubt that it introduces still another complicating factor into 
research administration. A series of social misunderstandings and emotional 
blocks exist which make communication between the specialists in Great 
Britain more difficult than in the other advanced economies. These sociological 
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barriers are far more important than most of the British scientists and admin- 
istrators realize ; they are responsible for a great deal of friction and inefficiency 
in the older research organizations.? 

The social interactions that combine to reduce vertical mobility in a 
stratified society operate in much the same manner within research organiza- 
tions. Ifa man in the middle or lower levels exerts himself beyond the norm 
he is said to be “ pushy ”’, or a “‘ bore’”’, or a “‘climber”’. His supervisors, 
if they conform to type, think he may be “ putting it on’’. He is delicately 
warned by his colleagues that he will never “‘ fit” if he tries to move into a 
higher stratum. These circumstances will probably be still more frustrating 
in the future because the war has brought a change in the political climate 
which emphasizes equalitarianism and productive efficiency. The channels 
leading from farm communities and the working classes toward higher educa- 
tion have been greatly widened. Those that are fortunate enough to pass 
through a university, it appears from present observations, will be smoothly 
co-opted into the middle professional classes—if they are diligent about 
acquiring a cultured accent in ordinary speech. However, much larger numbers 
are scheduled to go through the greatly expanded technical colleges, so that 
laboratory research, hitherto a preserve of the middle classes, is likely to be 
affected. The genteel conflict between the class outlooks in science and 
engineering may be expected to get worse before it gets better. 

The present tendency for recently created research organizations in an 
applied area is to refine their problems and activities so as to take on a “ funda- 
mental character’’. Prestige lies in that direction. Technologists wish to 
achieve the status of pure scientists. This leaves a gap in the structure of 
British research at the level of the thorough and intensive technological 
investigation, i.e. design for production or for use. Any programme for im- 
proving the functioning of British research must find a means of bridging over 
this gap. The need for prestige and status in this area has been recognized by 
the National Advisory Council on Education for Industry and Commerce,’ 
but the measures they prescribe—funds, equipment, higher educational 
standards, and a Royal College of Technologists—do not appear adequate. 
A more satisfactory programme would emphasize goals and objectives which 

1 There are many forms which this friction can take. Two examples are given here. 

(1) Plant technologists and specialists in the technical service side of research (usually 
trained here in technical schools) are greatly reluctant to consult the central research stations or 
the research associations, where they would be dealing with university men. This seems very 
natural in British conditions, and yet, where class barriers are not strong, and where the scientific 


workers are trained in institutions of the same social rank, opportunities for seeking help and 
co-operation are actually welcomed. 

(2) Most research organizations make a fetish of addressing people by rank, such as Dr. 
or Professor, one top —, engineer I ran across, who acts as a group leader in process 
design, carefully hides the that he holds a doctorate from a leading British university. He 
recognizes that if he permitted tradition to be observed the social distance between himself 
his group. would widen and his role would change from complete participation in group problems 
to that of the centre of authority and an object of deference with whom purely formal relations 
are to be maintained. 

*“* The Future Development of Higher Technological Education ”’, of the National 


Advisory Council on Education for Industry and Commerce, H.M.S.O., October 1950, Sir Ronald 
M. Weeks, Chairman. 
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all classes and specialisms have in common and clarify the relation of each 
individual’s work to the overall effort. Keeping the technologists within their 
own territory by establishing a Royal College would seem to push them to 
even greater extremes of specialization. 


a 


IV. THE BANE OF THE SPECIALISTS 


The advanced investigator tends not only to avoid applied research, if 
he can help it, but also avoids contact with other fields which have hitherto 
been recognized as being out of the area of his competence. Every man is 
a specialist, and with very few exceptions, the specialty is in a discipline which 
is twenty, fifty, or even a hundred years old. As a result one finds two or 
three score active fields of fundamental inquiry in Britain and a half-dozen 
to a score principal contributors to each. Very few ever venture out of the 
small sphere of activity they have become interested in. Practically no one 
outside the London metropolitan area is to be found actively bridging the 
gaps between the specialties, and the instances around London itself are quite 
scarce. In creating research organizations, therefore, one finds here a lot of 
good, solid, trustworthy bricks and building blocks but no mortar ! 

In most scientific circles here it is implicitly believed that a man can only 
do good work in one thing at a time. The educational institutions instil in 
their product the ambition to be known as a “sound” man in his chosen 
profession. One or two shaky publications, a naive approach to collecting data, 
or a faulty design exposes the investigator to the criticisms of his colleagues. 
First they are whispered behind the man’s back but a few gentle hints may be 
passed on by his friends. Most scientists are extremely sensitive to these 
signals ; they put aside temptations to look into subjects outside their speciality 
because the risks of making oneself look asinine in the eyes of some other group 
of specialists is too great. 

The alternative to going out oneself into an unknown field of knowledge 
lying between recognized disciplines is to find some appropriate specialist with 
whom to co-operate. By this means the stigma of amateurishness may be 
avoided. Thus a promising field like the biochemical genetics of micro-organ- 
isms might be approached by a biochemist and microbiologist or by a team 
consisting of a biochemical kinetics specialist, a cytologist, and a mycologist. 
At this point, however, we collide with another well-known characteristic of 
the British scientist—his independence. Teamwork was a novelty during the 
war which seems to have worn off in the past six years. Older men went 
back to research the way they were used to working and the younger men 
have been, with some qualms, fitting into this mould. Chemists and physicists 
interested in biological fields complain that they can’t get biologists to work 
on the problems they wish to investigate. Biologists report the same diffi- 
culties with regard to chemists and physicists. Thus the different zones of 
inquiry very seldom come into conjunction, and there is very little cross- 
fertilization of concepts. Interdisciplinary co-operation is rare and difficult 
to arrange, especially outside of London. 


Ee 
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Some of the reasons for this preoccupation with specialties can be found 
in the selection of students for university training. The general education 
ceases at a remarkably early age when the specialization begins. So great is 
the pressure on the student with aspirations not to fail,’ or to take any risks 
of failing, that he almost invariably chooses the subject in which his examina- 
tion is most superior as the subject of specialization. The actual choice in the 
grammar school may depend upon the accident of a good teacher in one or 
another field of study, to a good guess on an examination, or to the availability 
of some expert coaching from some outside source. And then, once the die 
is cast, it is very difficult to get out of the lock step of crams and examinations 
intended to sharpen the man to the blunt point of a B.Sc. or the needle-like 
penetration expected of the Ph.D.* Only a genius could go through the system 
and not come out somewhat narrow and prejudiced, although, fortunately, a 
small number of them actually do turn up in each class. The continuous 
emphasis upon individual capacities, upon examination passing and private 
study, will surely contribute heavily to the development of the attitude of 
independence mentioned earlier as a notable characteristic of British scientists. 

What is necessary is revision of the educational system in order to provide 
mortar to go along with the bricks. It need not be a radical shake-up because 
most of the graduates can be nicely fitted into a scientific organizational 
structure which justifies the money and expense poured into it if only a few 
“‘ generalists ’’ were available.* The British educational system is at present 
turning out far too few of the sort of people that can make practical sense 
out of widely divergent areas of fundamental theory and scattered bits of 
data. 

A few British universities are making gradual and tentative attempts to 
encourage co-operation and interpenetration of departments in the post- 
graduate schools. At the new University College in Staffordshire a planned 
programme for broadening the scope of the general education that the student 
receives is now under way. The discussion of what should be done about the 
bane of the specialists has been active for years * and there are many points 
upon which widespread agreement exists. These agreements appear, however, 
to be on the most trivial points, because they only assure that there shall be a 
formal opportunity for cross-fertilization in science and technology. They do 
not propose to change the atmosphere or the context in which the scientist or 
engineer works. 


1 Margaret Meade has recently characterized the American culture as one that puts hi 
canes SO PIE SOS SEG ee eee ee eee ae ee Gollancz, 1949). 
much the same manner this urgency of not failing pervades the British educa’ reel 2 por] 
becomes the adolescent's s strongest 

2 R. O. Bolt, “ An Undergraduate’s View of the be sigeoan A ”, Universities ly, 1949, 


vol. 3, 698-702. The Author expresses views quite prevalent among stu 
Crleeelens the and utilization of * is” im the 


selection, 
uatacal sclonten dee to bo 100ME ta BL Beet Sciemas tien, Yor 109, pp. 55, a fr th Soc 
sciences in the American Political Science Review, 1950, vol. 44, vol. 44. PP. 3 358-93, a 
“ An excellent review of the arguments as they apply to scientists tad technologists given 
in the editorial pages of Nature, January 21 and 28, 1950. The sources tha’ ordinarily 
be cited in this article are available there. 
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V. FILLING THE GAP 

The foregoing analysis, which is still obviously qualitative and imprecise, 
emphasizes the need for improving the intercommunication of research ideas 
in Great Britain. Two types of measures seem to be necessary. One of 
them would entice some of the top level theorists, who otherwise restrict 
their activities to pure science, into responsible positions in applied research. 
The other would attach to the educational system a scheme for producing 
‘‘ generalists” capable of knitting together the respective disciplines. 

The point was made in the previous paper ! that British research could 
very likely become highly productive if the special capacities for theoretical 
research could somehow be wedded to an advanced type of applied research. 
Specific examples were given but no suggestions were supplied for transferring 
the interests of some of the theoreticians from pure research to its applied 
aspects. This is no mean problem, since money will not buy them. An 
extra £300 per year on top of £500 to £800 would get you only a few—and 
they would be mainly second-raters and social misfits. New laboratories and 
plentiful modern equipment might bring a few more, but one can’t have more 
than a couple Harwells before such drawing power fails too. Cambridge and 
Oxford graduates particularly do not seem to be tempted by economic induce- 
ments. Only the Scotch scholars appear to be specially willing to make such 
transfers but this is mainly a reflection upon the lack of opportunity at home. 

A series of interviews with young and obviously competent scientists were 
used to explore other possible incentives and inducements. Their values were 
remarkably similar but quite inarticulate. However, continued discussion 
revealed that a new job would have to offer prestige and “ freedom to research 
on one’s own ideas ’”’ at least equivalent to what was possessed at present. 
Prestige in this instance is associated with academic type research institutions, 
especially in Oxford, Cambridge, London, or Edinburgh, but many of the best 
men will be satisfied with an opportunity to produce and publish articles once 
or twice a year which would draw the attention of a score or so colleagues so 
long as the nature of the post does not suggest a loss of status, i.e. he was 
obviously serving in the national interest at a relatively high level. 

The only formula which seemed likely to succeed in a majority of cases 
is an imitation of the academic system. If in these responsible jobs of applied 
research which involved high-level theory some arrangements were made so 
as to provide half-time for one’s own research and half-time for programmed 
work then there is likely to bea ready acceptance. Indeed for many theoretical 
research men teaching is an undesirable chore—such men would gladly do 
engineering calculations instead of lecturing and correcting examination papers 
so long as their freedom and independence is not reduced one jot. The exact 
arrangements will depend upon circumstances. Some would choose to work 
half the day at programmed work and the rest of the time, which may fre- 
quently go well into the evening, on his own projects. Others would prefer 

2 R. L. Meier, op. cit. 
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to hoard their freedom so that they could spend it when they were ready to 
use it to best advantage. It should not be difficult to fit these various prefer- 
ences into almost any research and development organization. 

There is an interesting corollary to this form of inducement. Many of 
the workers would find it convenient to follow through some of the sidelines 
opened up by the programmed research which did not fit into the main effort 
and would normally have to be dropped. Well-conceived research of this 
sort tends to be economically productive because, once the primary objective 
is realized, a back-log of subsidiary proposals can be brought into active 
consideration which would integrate well with the principal operations.* 

Such fundamental work is very likely to turn up the possibility either 
of obtaining useful byproducts or of using the new engineering techniques to 
obtain useful new products. In any case the lag between conception of the 
subsidiary idea and its utilization would tend to be short, development costs 
would be marginal and therefore small, and the economic efficiency of the 
primary project reinforced. The same people doing strictly academic research 
would adapt themselves to materials, techniques, and problems much further 
divorced from commercial purposes.? 

The theorist brought into applied research still remains very much a 
specialist. The requirements for good quality brains capable of bringing 
together a wide assortment of specialties are not met at all. For this we must 
go back into the educational system itself but first-the characteristics of the 
“ generalist’ and the multiple specialist need to be described. 

The multiple specialist consistently seems to move from the more precise 
field to the less precise field. The engineer may drift by degrees into psy- 
chology, the chemical physicist into immunology, the chemist into economics, 
the geologist into ecology. The reverse is very seldom the case, especially 
after a man has finished his formal studies. The apparent exceptions, when 
investigated more closely, frequently fit the dominant pattern. Thus the 
physiologists who became nuclear physicists turned out to have been the first 
group to have used radioactive isotopes in biological media—the experimental 
techniques used were much the same in either case. The philosophers who 
moved to quantum mechanics and econometrics proved to have specialized 
previously in symbolic logic—a rather advanced form of mathematics. Why 
do these scientists change the direction of their work? In most cases the 
move seems to be problem-oriented. An interesting problem is conceived 
which leads inevitably into wider ramifications. Most specialists pull up 

4 aah obs ddatiah eaaen Oe Suppose, as was suggested in the ious 

estiots anil plett: popeiaiagiets Urcaght labo the peequeenene am 6 bent Gene Sunle saab 
discover that 7 Ere an Capetalleied cqpertucity for’ smatving the pohead emy aly 
— changes and the chemical make-up of cells, the exact role of chloropyilin photoeyatess 
me yaaa of evolution of primitive plants, etc. 
process of inducing men of outstanding calibre to take up responsible 
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binations of prestige and independence which are necessary on the British scene to hire the 
men who can convert certain types of high-level theory into practice. 
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short and modify the problem as soon as they come to the recognized boundary 
of their specialty, but the multiple specialist does not recognize such bound- 
aries. The all-important goal is the solution of the problem. This species 
of scientist is confident he has tools and techniques he can carry with him 
into the less precise field which will yield remarkable results, but he recognizes 
that they do him no good whatsoever if he moves in the opposite direction 
toward the more precise discipline. If pursuing the problem leads into a 
field of more mathematical theory and more precise measurements then the 
researcher is much more likely to seek some sort of a co-operative arrangement 
than to immerse himself in the new discipline. 

With our present understanding of the sociology of scientists then a plan 
to cultivate multiple specialists and “ generalists ’’ in the sciences must provide 
for the following : 


(t) A good background in one of the more precise disciplines. 

(2) Prestige. 

(3) Problem-oriented PEERS 

(4) Insulation from prejudices of narrow-minded s 

(5) Job classifications which would use the re to best advantage. 


This is not as difficult as it may appear at first sight. 

It will be recalled that recent surveys of the future supply of scientists 
and engineers in Great Britain have shown that there is likely to be a surplus 
of honours graduates in physics, electrical engineering, and geology. The 
transference of a few score, or even a few hundred, chemists into new channels 
would not affect the overall supply. Thus a convenient supply of the right 
sort of graduates is expected to be available, starting a year or so hence. 

An example of a specified programme can now be put together. Let us 
suggest a series of graduate fellowships valued at £300 to £350 per year. For 
the sake of prestige and varied intellectual stimulation they should be stipulated 
to be travelling fellowships where the scholar would be expected to prepare 
for the doctorate in two or three different universities. 

Selection could be made on the basis of the “ researchability” of the 
interdisciplinary problems proposed by the candidates themselves plus the 
appraisals of university instructors. It may turn out that British scientists 
fresh from their studies for the B.Sc. are not. yet problem-oriented so that a 
full year of supervised reading may be necessary to clarify the direction they 
can best go. 

The thesis would pose an academic problem. A committee of specialists 
would find it difficult to judge its quality as a contribution. Perhaps it would 
be best to reverse the procedure—it would be accepted unless someone can 
show it to be faulty in conception or conclusion: 

A way into the civil service, the large corporations, and the universities 
would have to be opened for this kind of student. At present there are many 


1 Technical and Scientific Register, Present and Future Supply and Demand for Persons 
with Professional Qualifications. H.M.S.O., 1949-50 (Physics, logy, Chemistry, — 
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unnecessary formalities and obstructions to entrance into these organizations 
which might combine to prevent entry. Once they have a few years” experi- 
ence, the “‘ generalists ’’ should be able to fend for themselves within a middle- 
sized or large organization. It is anticipated that most of these people would 
be admirably fitted to fill administrative posts affecting scientific and technical 
programmes and to initiate research into the more unusual fields. 

These proposals have been made quite specific because they illustrate the 
methods by which the analysis made here could be put into practice. With 
the present limited state of our knowledge many equally good alternative 
procedures could be developed, but all will be speculative. 

In the long run the most important task is that of assembling a great 
deal of fundamental information about the social origins of the current crops 
of scientists and engineers, their attitude and motivation patterns, their re- 
sponsiveness to schemes for co-operative endeavour, and the social interactions 
characteristic of a successful research and development organization. When 
these features are better understood a more reasonable policy for the simultane- 
ous advancement of science and social welfare can be worked out. Until then 
every project must be based upon very limited personal experience, intuitive 
comprehension of professional roles, and class prejudices. There is no other 
way of resolving conflicts between such intuition-based proposals than the 
use of the information gathering process and yet, surprisingly enough, in all 
the recent discussions of the importance of technological training and of high- 
level applied research this point has seldom been made and never emphasized. 


The author wishes to express his gratitude to the United States Educational 
Commission for the United Kingdom for a Fulbright grant. 
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Youth, Culture and Social Structure 
in Israel ' 


S. N. EISENSTADT 








I 


HE PURPOSE of this paper is to analyse some of the most typical 

patterns of the social life of youth (adolescents) in the Israeli social 

structure. There exists in Israel a great variety of different ‘‘ youth 
cultures ’’ and we shall try to show that they can be related in definite ways 
to specific elements of social structure. 

A large part of adolescents in Israel participate in patterns of behaviour 
and social organizations specific to them. The predominance of groups of age- 
mates in immigration countries has been for long noticed and analysed by 
some American sociologists, and this tendency can be even more strongly 
discerned in Israel.* ‘‘ Youth culture ’’ develops here in two different direc- 
tions. On the one hand we have the different “‘ Youth Movements ’’ (about 
twelve in number) which organize the adolescents in formally organized and 
legitimate groups with a recognized place in the social structure. It has been 
estimated that about 30 per cent * of adolescents are organized within these 
movements, but the number of those who have passed through them is greater, 
and they touch, in one way or another, on the social life-space of almost every 
boy and girl. Three main types may be discerned: (I) The pioneering type, 
which emphasizes Zionist and social ideals and whose manifest aim is to make 
their members into members of agricultural co-operative and communal settle- 
ments. (II) ‘‘ Working youth ’’ movements whose main aim is the educational 
and occupational advancement of their members. (III) The third type is 
mainly a recreational one with strong emphasis on sport and leisure-time 

1 i summarized tivati 

the ved le in Soslelegty 2 she ‘brow University, Jerse The investigation 
concerns the place of youth in the social structure of Israel. ese first stages were 
pilot studies in different social settings. The later stages will be concerned on the one hand 
with a statistical investigation of the exact degree of distribution of different types of ‘‘ youth 
MMA 

ai See, for a good summary, J. Bossard, The Sataeey of Child Development, New York, 1948, 
» eee . Poliak, The Jewish Community at the 2nd World War (in Hebrew), Tel-Aviv, 1945, 
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activities and without any definite ‘social’? aim. This type is the less 
organized and shades off into cliques, etc. 

All the different types of movements have some common characteristics. 
Among these the most important seem to be 

(a) They all operate outside the sphere of the family and of the school 
or working-place. 

(6) They all attempt to organize the youth in specific, formal groups, and 
to gear their activities to goals which are not contained in either the family 
or the school (workshop) situation, and to foster among them new types of 
indentifications. 

(c) They all emphasize the element of specific age as a basis for common 
activities and indentification. 

They differ mainly in the following points: 

(i) The extent of the social space of the youths which is covered by their 
activities and the corresponding degree of formalization. 

(ii) The extent to which the goals set up by them are oriented towards a 
change in their members’ social status or the degree of continuity with the 
parents’ life which is embedded in these goals. 

Side by side with these organized aspects of youth-life we encounter in 
Israel a different type of specific youth-life. As in many other immigrant 
communities there exists here—in different social strata—some degree of 
family disorganization, tendencies of juvenile delinquency and deviant age- 
groupings. This tendency has been stronger among the so-called Oriental 
Jews, but has cut across almost all types and kinds of immigrants.* 

All these facts taken together bring us to our analytical problem, which 
may be stated as follows: 

(x) Under what conditions does the tendency of emergence of ‘‘ youth 
culture ’’ arise and persist ? 

(2) Under what conditions does this tendency manifest itself either in the 
legitimate organization of youth movements or in the different deviant types 
of behaviour ? 


II 


A cursory examination shows that a specific youth culture is most 
developed among the different professional, bureaucratic, middle-class and 
upper working-class sections of the urban population, in the communal settle- 
ments (Kibutzim), and among those sections of the Oriental Jews which are 
going through rapid processes of ‘‘ culture-contact’’ and culture-change. It 
is lowest among those Oriental families which still persist in their traditional 
setting, in the co-operative settlements (Moshav Ovdim, which is a co-operative 
village consisting of family farms), in the Moshavoth and among some of the 
lower urban classes. Further investigations will, we hope, elucidate and show 
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the exact distribution of different degrees of youth culture among these different 
strata. Even on the basis of our preliminary data, however, a first exploratory 
analysis may be made. 

The distribution of our data shows that the emergence of youth culture . 
is very closely related to the place of the family within the social division of 
labour. We may briefly distinguish two main ‘‘ ideal types ’’ of the relation 
of family to the division of labour. In the first type the family is the basic 
unit of the division of labour. It is relatively self-sufficient and in so far as 
it is not, it establishes relations as a unit with other similar units. Its members 
have few important social roles which are independent of their roles within 
the family. The common values and identifications of the whole society are 
embedded in the symbols of identification of the family. In the second type 
the family does not function as the basic unit of the social division of labour. 
Its different component members perform many basic social roles which are 
independent of their roles within the family. Most of the important social 
relations taking place between the members, most of their basic common 
values and identifications, are to a large degree independent of their ‘‘ familial ’’ 
roles. The most outstanding example of this type is, of course, modern 
industrial-democratic society.. It should be emphasized as a matter of course 
that in reality the difference between the two types is mostly a matter of 
degree. 

Our proposition is that the emergence of youth culture is closely related 
to the prevalence of the second type of social division of labour. Our data 
seem to demonstrate this proposition in full. We shall examine them now in 
some detail. 


(a) The ‘‘ Traditional Oriental’’ Family 

This family may be seen as the most ‘‘ pure ’’ example of the first type of 
division of labour.* Almost the whole social organization has been organized 
on the basis of patriarchial families. The families were the units of ‘‘ occupa- 
tional ’’ specialization. The family was, also, a very important centre of 
religious activities—and in most communally organized: religious activities, 
such as the synagogue, the religious schools, etc., the different households acted 
as units. The ‘‘ Kehila’’ (community) was usually an aggregate of families. 
The greatest part of children’s life was spent within the family and most of 
their roles were defined in relation to other members of the family. The only 
partial exemption is the religious school (Kuttab or Heder). But even here 
there were only few distinctions based on age-grades and the studies were 
clearly oriented towards the better performance of the traditional family roles. 
The age of marriage was usually very low and the young people remained 
unattached to any family only for a very short period of time. 


Dsidemterpie ny 5; erbomsetene: cme Levey tin ees of “ youth culture” in 
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This type of social organization has persisted for some time in Palestine, 
although it is rapidly declining. Here the correlation between a division of 
labour based on families and the absence of ‘‘ youth culture ’’ is most clearly 
seen. It can be easily explained by the great degrees of continuity between 
the families of orientation and procreation and by the almost complete 
definition of an individual’s status through his place in the family. 


(6) The Co-operative-Setilement (Moshav Ovdim) and the Moshava 
(a village based on private ownership of land and private farms) 

These two types are less pure and extreme examples of a division of 
labour based on the family.1_ In fact we witness here already some degree of 
discrepancy between some important social roles and the “‘ familial’’ roles. 
The basic economic agricultural organization of the Moshav—and to a some- 
what lesser degree, of the Moshava—is based on the family unit. In the 
Moshava a much greater degree of occupational specialization takes place in 
the non-agricultural spheres. On the farms a greater part of the children’s 
free time is spent within the family, where they perform basically the same 
tasks as the adults, help in the work on the farm, on the land, etc. The 
process of their specialization and education, in so far as it is not performed 
within the family, is to a very great degree oriented towards the continuation 
of the family farm and towards the acquisition of the necessary skills. The 
age of marriage is relatively young—eighteen to twenty on the average. There 
exists, however, one problematic point in this transition, namely to find enough 
land for all the sons or the way in which to incorporate them in the family 
farm. Here a decisive element of discontinuity comes in, which is much more 
marked in the Moshava than in the Moshav. This discontinuity gives rise to 
some tensions between the generations and is to a great degree accountable 
for the different degrees of occupational specialization outside the agricultural 
sphere. A second major point of discontinuity arises in what may be called 
the general, political and cultural sphere. Here (specially in the Moshava) the 
roles of the members are largely independent of their family status. This may 
be explained by the fact that these villages are parts of a wider social structure, 
where democratic practices prevail and where the individual is a full member 
in his own rights, participating in the political and cultural activities as an 
independent unit. Accordingly we see that some important institutional 
agencies operate independently of the family—e.g. the school system and 
the different forms of political and military organizations (the self-defence 
“‘Haganah’”’ in the Mandate period, the Army to-day), different youth 
movements, etc. 

In the Moshav and Moshava we find accordingly an already higher— 
although still relatively small—degree of emergence of ‘‘ youth culture’’. It 
is usually higher in the Moshava than in the Moshav. It takes on usually two 


1 The Material on the Moshav is mostly contained in our Age-Groups and Social Structure, 
op. cit. The material on the Moshava has been gathered in our pilot investigations and may 
be published later. 
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different shapes. On the one hand we find many cliques and groups—usually 
comprised of members of the same school grades—most of whose activities 
are oriented towards the common spending of leisure time and of ‘‘ explora- 
tion’’ of the wider world outside the limits of their own community. The 
degree of formal organization and of deviancy from the adult pattern is very 
small, most of the activities being usually confined to a very small part of 
the children’s social space. Characteristically enough the most active members 
are either those who are (or were) continuing their studies in different town 
schools, who are preparing themselves for a specific (usually non-agricultural) 
vocation and also those (mostly bachelors) whose status on the family-farm 
is of a rather ambiguous or transitory nature. The second focal point of youth 
organization in the Moshav and Moshava used to be the performance of 
different ‘‘ national’’ or political duties—membership in the Haganah, etc. 
In so far as some degree of youth culture does arise, it is then clearly connected 
with those areas of social relations which are not embedded in the family 
system. 


(c) The Urban Sectors 


The second type of social division of labour, which is mot based on the 
family unit, is most clearly discernible in the urban sector, in which the family 
does not function either as a full economic or cultural and political unit.* 
The separateness of the family sphere from that of school, occupation and 
social and political activities is here quite clear and similar—although perhaps 
less intense owing to the smallness of scale—to most modern urban societies. 
An additional aspect should however, be emphasized. This is the factor of 
immigration and culture-contact. For many of the families in the urban 
sector the immigration to Palestine has meant a complete change of the cultural 
and social setting. The problems arising from this change were most acute 
among those types of immigrants who did not fully participate in the modern, 
European, Zionist movement which has created the social and cultural pattern 
of the new Jewish Palestine. The most outstanding examples here are those 
Oriental Jews who were not able to perpetuate their old social structure. In 
these cases the family has been clearly losing most of its functions and its focal 
place within the social division of labour, and its pattern has more and more 
become similar to the general pattern. The discontinuities between the family 
and the total social structure were intensified by the fact of culture-contact 
and relative cultural incompatibility between the older generations and the 
new setting. 

It is in the different strata of the urban population that all the many 
types of “‘ youth culture ’’ are most prevalent. Here the different types of 
youth movements, groups and cliques organize their activities and recruit their 
membership. It is here also that the different manifestations of deviant youth 
activities—juvenile deliquency, etc.—are most prevalent. 


1 On the general urban setting, see F. Pollak, op. cit., pp. 206-23. The more specific details 
have been gathered in our pilot investigations. 
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(d) The Communal Settlements 


In the communal settlements (Kibbutzim) the clearest correlation between 
the ‘‘ unfamilial ’’ division of labour and a very intensive and formalized youth 
culture is discernible. As is well known the family in the Kibbutz has lost 
almost all its formal economic and educational functions. Even food con- 
sumption is mainly done in the common dining-rooms. The family as a unit 
does not function in any area of the social structure except in that of housing. 
Every married couple has usually its own room, but in most places the children 
do not live with their parents. They come only to visit them in off-hours, 
to play, etc. The children live in separate buildings and most of their life is 
organized within specific formal age-grades. The scope of these age-grades 
comprises school activities, work, sleeping, eating and clothing—the greatest 
part of the social space of the child. Special adults—teachers, instructors, 
caretakers, etc.—are assigned to lead, organize and teach these grades. The 
grades have their autonomous institutions—committees, ‘‘ general assembly ’’, 
etc.—which under the guidance of adults direct and organize all their different 
activities. These institutions are patterned after those of the adult com- 
munity, but entirely distinct from it. In the Kibbutz we witness the fullest 
manifestations of an organized youth culture, brought together in this ‘‘ experi- 
mental ’’ situation with the highest degree of discontinuity between the family 
and the total social structure. 


Ill 


In the foregoing section we have seen that our data bear out the assertion 
that the emergence of ‘‘ youth culture ’’ is closely correlated with the loss of 
the family’s function as the basic unit of the social division of labour. The 
main criteria of this process are, in our cases, the following : 

(x) The degree of occupational continuity between the different genera- 
tions and specially the degree of continuity of the economic unit (workshop, 
etc.) within the family. 

(2) The extent of roles which are independent of the (specially occupa- 
tional, educational and political) roles within the family. 

(3) The growing formalization of the educational system and prolongation 
of the period of ‘‘ learning and preparation ’’ in the individual’s life-span, and 

(4) The extension of the span between the leaving of the family of pro- 
creation and the attainment of full status in the family of orientation. 

In all these cases the child (or adolescent), before attaining full adult 
status, disconnects himself to some degree from the adults with whom it has 
been in close relation and passes through a transitory stage when his most 
vital and effective relations are with age-mates with whom he pursues goals 
different from those of the adult community and among whom he attains some 
degree of independent status unrelated to the status ascribed to him by the 


1 Age-Groups and Social Structure, op. cit. 
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adult community. In other words—the youth culture effects a high degree 
of transfer of identification in the life-span of the individual and emphasizes 
the horizontal identity of age-mates as against the vertical continuity between 
generations. Howis this whole range of phenomena related to the discontinuity 
between the family and the total social structure? Three points are of 
greatest importance, and they all are connected with the high degree of 
specialization of social, cultural and occupational roles engendered by this 
type of social division of labour. The first point is that of the long period 
of preparation in which the child is confined to a relatively narrow world. 
Throughout this period most of the child’s and adolescent’s activities are seen 
as means to far-off ends and have small intrinsic values. On the one hand, 
values and goals of the adult world are being impressed on him, but on the 
other hand held far away from his realistic expectations of achievement. In 
fact, he is even sheltered from this world. Consequently his identification 
with the adult world and its values cannot be ever complete or entirely satisfying 
to him. 

The second point is that despite this long period of preparation within 
the limits set up for him by adults the child is not really fully prepared for 
his future adult roles. This is mainly due to the fact that both at home and 
in school the children live in a somewhat artificial world sheltered from the 
exigencies and realities of the wider occupational and political structure. 
When the time of transition comes, the children may find themselves socially 
and psychologically unprepared to face the new situation despite the technical 
and intellectual skills they have acquired. This frustration is intensified by 
the fact that the necessity of the prolonged preparation and lack of full social 
status during childhood and adolescence has been impressed upon them in 
terms of the expectations of attainment—in the future—of a full status within 
the adult world. 

The third point is that owing to the high degree of specialization within 
the society—and the consequent “‘artificialness’’ of the children’s world— 
there takes place a definite interruption in the transference of identification 
from the adults in the child’s immediate environment, specially the family to 
the wider society. The high degree of specialization narrows that part of the 
social structure in which every individual participates (‘‘ the universals’’ in 
Linton’s nomenclature) and makes it more difficult for him to transmit the 
total social and cultural perspective to those younger members who identify 
themselves with him. 

All these factors predispose the children and adolescents to form a world 
(‘‘ culture ’’) of their own. Through participation in the youth culture the 
child and adolescent gets some compensation for some of the social experiences 
denied to him in the adult world. Among these the most important seem 
to be: 

(a) Acquisition of full status and recognition as an independent individual. 

(6) The attainment of not too-distant qt and working for 
achievable goals. 
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(c) Participation in social groups mainly composed of equals in which 
some sort of social perspective and ability or participation is acquired. 

(@) The direct identification with the values and symbols of different 
primary groups. 

The effectiveness of the criterion of age in the formation of these groups 
can be understood from the fact that it is according to that criterion that 
they are excluded from participating in the adult culture. It may be now 
also understood why almost no ‘‘ youth culture’’ develops in those social 
structures which are based on a “‘ familistic’’ division of labour. In these 
cases most of the social roles are embedded within the family structure and 
consequently the children’s roles are not abruptly changed at adolescence. 
Most of their relations with adults are not confined to “‘ artificial ’’ situations 
but form part of wider situations representative of the whole social structure. 
In this way the children’s identification with the social system is fostered 
through the family. 


IV 


We shall now analyse the conditions which give rise on the one hand to 
the organized, legitimate trend of youth culture, and to the deviant trend on 
the other. 

We find that the first—the organized trend—is mainly to be found in the 
Kibutzim, in the various strata of the bureaucratic-middle classed, some of 
the members of the professions and especially among the upper organized 
strata of the workers, with which the bureaucratic strata are very closely 
connected. The second, negative trend is most prevalent among some sections 
of the lower-middle class strata, the lower strata of the workers and those 
sections of the community undergoing processes of culture-contact—specially 
some sections of the Oriental Jews. The mere classification according to socio- 
economic status does not, however, explain fully the problem. Even in this 
classification it could have been noted that we did not follow the usual pattern. 
The reason for this is that in the social stratification of the Jewish community 
in Palestine a unique element enters—namely the element of ‘‘ pioneering ’’.' 
Within some of the most important sections of the community the social status 
of the individual is to a great extent not so much on his economic position 
but on his participation in the different ‘‘ pioneering ’’ activities and groups. 
It is among those sections of the population most imbued with the ‘‘ pioneer- 
ing’’ values that the youth movements—specially those with pioneering 
ideology—take root. The socidlogical analysis of these values is, then, essential 
for the solution of our problem. 

These values set a high premium on activities connected with national 
values (specially values of national renaissance), public service and social 
justice. They tend to throw a somewhat specific light on the specialization and 
emphasis on functional performance which are engendered by the ‘‘ unfamilial ”’ 


1 We have analysed the relation of the “ pioneering ” values to the social structure of the 
Jewish community in Palestine in our “‘ Sociological Structure of the Jewish Community in 
Palestine’, Jewish Social Studies, Jan. 1948 (vol. X, n. 1), pp. 3-19. 
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division of labour. They tend to emphasize an aspect of this specialization 
which in many non-traditional western industrial societies is neglected and 
overlooked. In most of these societies—in so far as economic activities develop 
according to the pure ‘‘ market-pattern ’’—the specialization and functional 
performance is geared to individual advancement in the economic sphere. In 
this way specialization becomes strongly connected with competition—not only 
in the technical but also in the socio-economic sphere. Economic specialization 
acquires its peculiar dual characteristic as a means (or set of means) and an 
intrinsic end at the same time. The “‘ pioneering ’’ values tend to emphasize 
a different possibility of specialization—that of gearing it to common, non- 
competitive values. All the activities connected with specialized, functional 
activities are specially evaluated according to the degree in which they con- 
tribute to—or at least do not contradict—the perpetuation of the common 
values and not to their intrinsic techno-economic goals. The peculiar feature, 
however, of the Israeli social structure is that the development of technical- 
economic proficiency is not hampered by—or set within the limits of—a set 
of traditional values (as in some parts of European Societies), but is geared to 
a set of common national and social values which definitely further and 
encourage the growing specialization as a means of their realization. Accord- 
ingly, these values do not hinder the development of the social division of 
labour but even increase it—and with it the development of ‘‘ youth culture ’’. 
In this case, however, the youth culture is canalized within an organized 
structure and geared to the common values. In other words, the youth 
movements provide a good channel for the continuous transference of identifica- 
tion from the family to the total social structure. This is achieved because 
of the different type of identification taking place between the child and its 
parents in those parts of the social structure where the attachment to common 
values is the strongest. In contrast with what occurs in the “‘ individualistic ’’ 
families, the adult (parent) does not appear before the child both as a bearer 
of specialized social roles and as a partial—and unsuccessful—embodiment of 
the ultimate values of the society. The value-system of the ‘‘ pioneering ”’ 
family sets the parent in a different light in his relation to his (or her) children. 
Already within the family structure and its wider relations there exists a 
definite orientation of the child towards a wider, dispersed identification. 
This orientation towards a more “‘ dispersed ’’ identification finds then its full 
institutional expression in the youth movement. This is achieved mainly in 
the following ways : 

(a) The strong emphasis on the ultimate common values of the society. 

(6) The continuous participation in social activities with future co-citizens 
and the perception of the place of one’s own activities within a wider range, 
and 

(c) Mutual identification with these age-mates and with the common 
values upheld in these activities. 

In this way youth culture is organized within the institutional structure, 
legitimized and closely connected to the ultimate common values. The 
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possibility that the youth culture will take on disruptive characteristics and 
will oppose the values of the adult world is in this way overcome. Although 
many psychological tensions between children and their parents may arise, 
the degree of structural incompatibility between the family, the total social 
structure and the youth movement is minimized. This may be clearly seen 
in the ideologies of the youth movements in which opposition to the family 
and the social structure is minimized while the articulation of common values 
is emphasized. 

From the above analysis the peculiar position and features of the ‘‘ work- 
ing-youth ’’ movement may be understood. Among the common “ pioneer- 
ing ’’ values that of social justice and security is one of the most basic. The 
opposition between these values and those of “‘ individualistic ’’ advancement 
may be most acute among the lower economic strata where the demands of 
competition are severe. The purpose of the working-youth movement then 
becomes not so much to change immediately the status and economic welfare 
of their members as to effect their transition towards those sectors where the 
common values—especially those of social security, etc.—prevail, and only 
through them to improve the economic standard and to widen the scope of 
social participation. It should be then expected that the degree of incom- 
patibility between the generations would be higher among some sections of 
these movements. 

In-those sectors of the social structure where the orientation towards the 
common values is weak, youth culture loses its organized character and the 
distinctiveness of its goals. It takes on more and more the shape of loose 
cliques, with mainly recreational goals and activities, whose aim is not any 
longer to change the social orientation of their members. As in the “‘ pioneer- 
ing’’ families, there does not exist here any marked séructural opposition 
between the different generations, but the degree of discontinuity and tension 
between the generations may be greater and lead to some deviant tendencies. 

The ‘‘ deviant ’’ types of youth culture are—according to our analysis— 
connected with those situations where there exist an incompatibility between 
the social orientations and values of the family and their realizability within 
the social structure. Although this tendency may exist—in a mild form—in 
many individualistic families, it is intensified only in specific situations. This 
occurs mainly in two typical instances. First, as in many Western societies 
there are families in the interstices of the economic system lacking economic 
stability who cannot enable their children to realize their goals. Secondly— 
and to a larger extent—these disrupting tendencies become greatly enhanced 
in situations of immigration and culture-contact. In those situations the 
parents’ effective symbolization of the social structure is minimized and the 
discontinuity in the transference of identification becomes more acute. It is 
then quite understood why the degree of juvenile delinquency, etc., is highest 
among some section of the Oriental Jews, where the processes of culture- 
contact are most acute: This is also generally borne out by comparative 
data from other immigrant countries, specially the U.S.A. 
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Colour Values in Jamaican Society 
FERNANDO HENRIQUES 











AMAICAN SOCIETY can be roughly divided into three sections—the 
Black Lower Class, the Coloured Middle Class, and the Upper Class 
composed of Europeans and Fair Coloured people. 

The concept of Colour utilized here is one generally current in the West 
Indies. A Coloured man is someone who is of mixed African and European 
descent. In Jamaica it is possible for the Coloured man, if he marries a 
Fair or White woman, to see his children achieve a higher social status than 
he has done himself. 

The term Black is used to designate those people who are of predominantly 
African origin. The Fair Coloured would be that group which although Coloured 
is mainly European in appearance. 

The criteria used by the Jamaicans to evaluate these terms are some- 
what complicated. Colour is evaluated in terms of actual skin colour, hair 
formation, features and skin texture. All these are assessed in relation to 
their nearness to European characteristics and distance from the African. 
For example, a person might exhibit European-like features but his hair 
might be more Negroid than European. In such a case his colour status 
in the society would be determined by the texture of his skin. This indi- 
vidual would rank above a person of similar complexion with ‘‘ good ’’, that 
is European-like, hair but whose features were moré African. Again a dark 
person with good hair and features ranks above a fair person with bad hair 
and features. There are an infinite number of such combinations. 

Of the characteristics mentioned two, actual colour and hair, can be 
artificially treated. to produce a “ better” effect. In- regard to hair, 
“ straightening ’’, as it is called, is a process by which hair which is kinky 
or Negroid is made td appear more European or straight. 

It appears that, generally speaking, hair straightening is accepted by 
Lower Class women as an active desire to Europeanize oneself. In the Upper 
and Middle Classes this desire exists but it is not so often or openly expressed. 
Lower Class scruples against doing it seem to appear mostly at the time of 
pregnancy, when there is a fear of catching a cold and affecting the health 
of the unborn child. The fear of catching a cold at any time is also a 
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deterrent. Only a minority appears to have religious scruples regarding this 
practice. 

The desire to become more Europeanized is indicated by another prac- 
tice, that of co-habiting with or marrying a woman of a “ better” or lighter 
colour. This custom appears to be common to Negro and Coloured people 
everywhere in the New World. By this practice the man’s colour and that 
of his children are “ raised ’’, that is the lighter complexion of his mate offsets 
the bad effects of his own colour in social terms, and his children will be 
lighter in colour and have greater advantages than if he had married a woman 
darker than, or the same colour as himself. 

Evidence from the Lower Class, both male and female, shows there is 
general support for the tendency of the male to choose a fairer mate than 
himself. 

Evidence from the Middle and Upper Classes is very similar to that of 
the Lower Class except that its expression is of a more subtle and inhibited 
character. Ordinary observation of married couples confirms the evidence 
obtained by interrogation of individual families in all classes. The Middle 
or Upper Class young man is instructed that a fair wife will greatly improve 
his chances economically and socially. The young woman is told that a 
husband not too much darker than herself will be a good match if his 
economic position is sound. 

There appears therefore to be sufficient evidence to say that the society 
in its class and social attitudes is motivated by a bias towards the European. 

Colour is not the sole determinant of social position or status. The 
economic value and prestige value of the individual’s employment are factors 
of considerable importance. In the last thirty years in Jamaica the Lower 
Class has steadily achieved greater economic opportunity. Recent political 
events, from 1938 onwards, culminating in the establishment of a practically 
all-Black legislature, has given the individual much greater social prestige than 
in the past. At the present time the prestige of the Black man is probably 
higher than at any time in the history of the Island. In practice this means 
that there are greater economic opportunities, but not necessarily social ones, 
open to him. For example, in the largest government department the staff, 
with the exception of the departmental head, who is an Englishman, is almost 
entirely Black. This would have been impossible twenty years ago. On the 
other hand the department most closely associated with executive govern- 
ment is still a preserve of Fair individuals, though there is a steady but slight 
infiltration of people who by reason of their colour would not have obtained 
employment there a decade ago.? 

The greater economic opportunity presented to the Black or Dark man 
has resulted in a change in his psychological outlook. In the past he suffered 
from a strong sense of inferiority, that there were things he could not do 
because he was Black, things which only White or Fair men could do. As 


1Cf. M. J. Herskovits, The American Negro, New York, 1928. 
* E.g. no Black girls are ever appointed as secretaries to White individuals. 
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in the case of any individual who has been kept ina state of subjection, an 
opportunity to deal with hitherto socially and economically superior indi- 


viduals on equal-or superordinate terms is quickly seized and often abused. 


To Fair people this is merely another example of the inherent inferiority of: 
the Black who, when given opportunities, merely abuses them. 

The social behaviour of Fair people towards economically successful 
Black men is differentiated in public and private. Where the position of 
a Black man, as, for example, a prominent government official, is such that 
he would expect to be admitted to social equality, he will mix with Fair 
people at a public function and be invited to semi-private entertainments in 
the homes of Fair people. But he cannot become the friend of Fair people 
in the sense of an intimate who is made free of one’s house. This tends to 
produce in Black individuals a sense of hostility towards Fair people, and 
leads to a kind of social isolation as they feel that Black people of an inferior 
economic status are not sufficiently their equals for them to become intimates. 
There are ways in which the Fair attitude can be rendered less rigid. For 
example, extreme wealth on the part of the Black man, in itself rather rare, 
will lead to a greater degree of acceptance. Of much greater advantage is 
the possession of a Fair or White wife. Then the Fair group feels that the 
wife must be accepted even at the cost of accepting the Black husband. But 
the acceptance achieved, by whatever means, will never be the same as that 
extended to Fair people of similar economic position. 

The reverse of this picture is the treatment meted out to the Fair or 
White people of very low economic status. In Barbados they are known 
as “‘ Red Legs ’’, in the Virgin Islands as “‘ Cha-Chas”’. In Jamaica, through 
the fact that there was a post-emancipation settlement of German peasants 
in the parish of Westmoreland, they are all known, whatever their actual 
descent, as ‘‘Germans”’. There are pockets of them scattered about the 
island of German, Scottish and Irish descent. Some have intermarried with 
Black and Coloured people but many, as those in Seaford Town in West- 
moreland, have remained racially pure. Their way of life and poverty is 
essentially the same as the surrounding Black peasant population. They are 
despised as inferior by all sections of the population. The Blacks feel that 
they should exhibit the success and superiority of most White people. White 
and Fair people despise them for letting down their prestige by living like 
Black people. Even if they obtain education and manage to achieve some 
kind of economic position they continue to carry the stigma of their origin. 

Other things being equal, that is economic and professional status, Colour 
is the determining factor in the establishment of social status. 

Behaviour in families of all colours and classes illustrates the depth of 
colour feeling. If, as often happens, children are of different shades of colour 
in a family, the most lightly coloured will be favoured at the expense of the 
others. In adolescence, and until marriage, the darker members of the family 
will be kept out of the way when the friends of the fair or fairer members 
of the family are being entertained. The fair child is regarded as raising 
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the colour of the family and nothing must be put in the way of its success, 
that is in the way of a marriage which will still further raise the colour status 
of the family. A fair person will try to sever social relations he may have 
with darker relatives. Although the family may at times express resentment 
at the attitude of the fair members generally it supports the endeavours of the 
fair individual to progress socially ; the darker members of a Negro family will 
encourage the efforts of a very fair relative to “ pass” for White. The prac- 
tices of intra-family relations lay the foundation for the public manifestation 
of colour prejudice. 

Colour prejudice is directed much more against Dark or Black women 
than it is against men. This may be connected with the fact that there are 
fewer means by which women are able to advance economically or profes- 
sionally. There is a strong prejudice against women in the professions and 
government similar to that in England in the nineteenth century. The fact 
that successful Black men seek out and marry women of a “ higher” colour 
in order to improve their social status has led to the creation of a class of 
well-educated, often monied, Black spinsters. These women are unable to 
get married to the type of man they would like to as such an individual 
would wish to marry only a woman lighter than himself. The only men 
available as mates are those belonging to a socially inferior group with whom 
they will have nothing todo. The result is a group of Black women prominent 
in many fields such as education, social welfare, and nursing, which is con- 
demned, by the strength of the “ white bias ” in the society, to spinsterhood. 

There are very few exceptions to this tendency of educated Black women 
to remain single. A Fair man who marries a Dark or Black woman commits 
social suicide. A Black man, wishing to be socially successful, who does the 
same throws away the only opportunity he will have of “ raising his colour ’’. 

Most of the big shops and stores in the island, particularly in the capital, 
are staffed by Fair girls. This practice, though still very strong, is gradually 
diminishing. But the very Dark or Black girl still finds it impossible to get 
a position of this kind. The rationalization given by the shop owner is on 
the lines that customers prefer to be served by Fair girls. In many stores 
the ‘‘ outside ” or counter staff will be Fair and the office staff much darker. 
The office staff is, of course, not in contact with the public. There is this 
much truth in this rationalization that Middle and Upper Class comment on 
the shop girls that “they look so nice”. Some Lower Class people admit 
that they like to see Fair girls running about at their bidding, but in fact 
they are not always treated with the same courtesy as that extended to Fair 
or White people. Another reason for the practice suggested by shop owners 
is that so much of their trade depends on tourists, mainly American, who 
infinitely prefer being served by Fair assistants. This theory is not borne 
out by the general behaviour of the American tourist in the island, nor does 
it take into account that many of the prejudices of the American at home 
undergo a considerable modification abroad. 

The tendency towards the employment of Fair women in shops is extended 
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to business houses and offices of all kinds. A reason advanced in former days 
was that there were not sufficient educated Dark girls to fill the jobs. This 
may have been true fifteen or twenty years ago but is certainly not so to-day. 
Banks, as an avenue of employment, are another monopoly of the Fair and 
Light Coloured Groups. There are four banks with branches throughout the 
island, one English, the other Canadian. Many people of all classes and 
colours who may either approve or disapprove of this “ fair”’ policy feel that 
the Banks as “ foreign” concerns are entitled to employ whom they will. 

Rationalizations advanced by the different groups do not explain why 
the practice is tolerated. There is unqualified acceptance and support by 
the Fair Coloured groups because it is quite obviously to their economic 
advantage. A small and decreasing uneducated section of the Black people 
support it, saying ‘we could never do what the White people do”. But 
in most Black people the attitude is ambivalent. The Black man who 
condemns the practice outright will himself have married a Fair wife. 

Lower Class Black attitudes towards ‘‘ Colour” as a factor in getting 
a job and progressing in life illustrate the consciousness of Black people that 
their colour is a handicap in the society, and the.individual’s ambivalence 
towards “ colour’, as in most of the cases collected the individuals had mar- 
ried a fairer person or wished to have children fairer than himself, or both. 

So far we have discussed colour prejudice as a factor operating in the 
society on a private level, that is to say as a factor determining social distance 
between individuals in their homes, and intimate contacts. Colour prejudice 
also operates on the public level. 

Legal discrimination on account of colour, class, race or creed does not 
exist in the island, But there is much discrimination supported by public 
sanction. 

Most hotels adopt a policy of discrimination. There is one outstanding 
exception, one of the largest hotels in the capital which is owned by a Syrian. 
There everyone is catered for, from the American tourist to the Black man, 
but this has only come about in the last five or six years. 

Many hotels in the island depend to a large extent on the tourist trade, 
which is largely American. One north-coast town caters almost exclusively 
for tourists. Discrimination is exercised throughout the tourist season from 
about November to March. Obviously coloured people are met with the 
excuse, which may be genuine, that no accommodation is available. In the 
off season they may be made welcome. In any given area prominent Black 
people will be admitted to public functions at hotels, such as dances, but if 
they are unknown in the neighbourhood (that is come from another area) 
they are liable to be excluded. ; 

The present liberal—liberal that is compared with the past—racial policy 
of hotels is largely due to the pressure of political events. This feeling is 
continually re-emphasized by the utterances of political leaders. 

Discrimination is not practised in schools. Children of all colours and 
racial groups attend the same school. But from an early age the child is able 
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to see the disadvantages of being Black as opposed to being Fair or White. 
Teachers from England have been known to favour the White and Fair 
children as against the Black or Dark. The school is the microcosm of the 
world of colour which awaits the individual outside. There are no rules to 
favour one group against another, but the approval given to the lighter 
coloured is as tacit as that given by the society as a whole. 

Fair Coloured mothers will prevent their children from playing with 
Black or Dark children. On being questioned as to why they do this the 
invariable answer is, ‘‘ I don’t know where the Black child may have come 
from, with most children of the same colour you know all about them.” 
Behind the rationalization is the fact that most Black children do belong 
to the Lower Class and so would be undesirable as playmates for a Middle 
or Upper Class child. It is indicated by general observation that Fair people 
associate all Black people with the Lower Class. 

If the child is not indoctrinated with prejudice by its parents prior to 
going to school it will mix on perfectly equal terms»with-children of all 
colours until some other agency of*colour education intervenes. 

This is similar to the fifidings of Bruno Lasker as regards White and 
Black children.in the United States.1 But there, as in Jamaica, the child 
is seldom allowed to develop a natural attitude without parental or school 
interference. Another agency through which colour prejudice is expressed is 
the “ lodges’. Jamaica possesses a multiplicity of masonic and quasi-masonic 
organizations. Some, such as Burial and Benefit Societies, exist to serve the 
practical needs of members. There is, compared with other institutions such 
as offices and clubs, a marked lack of prejudice exhibited inside particular 
societies. There is a tendency to elect fairer members to high offices but 
many Dark and Black people have been prominent in various organizations. 

The public expression, in newspapers and at meetings, of views on colour 
prejudice is not as frequent as might be imagined from the evidence of strong 
colour feeling or consciousness. There is in existence a strong feeling against 
speaking too openly about colour prejudice. While all colour groups will 
discuss the matter inside the group, individuals will not do so with members 
from another group. To discuss such matters in a newspaper or in a public 
meeting, at which all colours may be represented, is to offend the Jamaican 
sense of propriety. 

Editorial policy regarding such matters appears to be not to give undue 
prominence to “‘ racial’ items. On the other hand, the activities of “ society ” 
people occupy an extremely prominent position in the daily papers. That is 
the activities of White and Fair people are reported at great length in papers 
the majority of whose readers are Black. There seems to be no comment 
from any group on this anomaly. 

One of the leading political parties has been accused of fomenting race 
hatred in that it claimed Jamaica for the Jamaicans or Jamaica for the Black 


1B. Lasker, Race Prejudice in Children, New York, 1929. 
* American Negro newspapers have a policy entirely the reverse. 
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man. But there has been no great rally to a Black banner as against a ‘White 
or Coloured banner. During the riots in 1938 it was dangerous for White or 
Fair persons to venture into the areas of violence as apparently their colour 
was associated with the government against which people were rioting. 

Although the riots of 1938 forced the Black man into prominence it was 
not the first manifestation of Black consciousness. Throughout Jamaican 
history from the time of Emancipation there have appeared religious and 
political messiahs such as Bedward and Marcus Garvey, who have claimed 
to possess the means to achieve a Black millennium. This Messianism is a 
symptom of world-wide incidence amongst peoples who consider themselves 
inarticulate and oppressed. The resurgence of the oppressed people may take 
the form of the Ghost Dance of the Plains Indians or the Vailala Madness 
in Papua, or the Garvey movement, but in each case the people affected feel 
that they are suffering and wish to restore their former, and sometimes 
imagined, way of life. 

Jamaican society has as one of its activating features the desire to become 
sore White... Btropeam. This desire or tendency is dependent upon the 
practices and behaviour of INdIViaE~te who are both consciously and uncon- 
sciously striving to lighten themselves. IN wheie minds Rlack is associated 
with the backward, primitive, and undesirable qualities in tas,.om: White 
is associated with everything that is desirable. 

It may be suggested that because of this inescapable colour heritage the 
Jamaican is emotionally and socially insecure. He can have no pride of race 
in himself as he has the appearance of a Coloured or Black man, and, ot the 
same time, has the perpetual desire to identify himself with the Europeaii. 

The factors which have produced and perpetuate the colour values of 
Jamaican society are numerous and complex. Outstanding is the fact that 
for generations the Black and Coloured people have been governed by Euro- 
peans. The European has been and is, ultimately, to-day the source of all 
teal power. From this source flows the whole complex of attitudes and 
emotions which make up the colour stereotypes which are an inherent part 
of the fabric of Jamaican society. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE PURPOSE of this article is to report briefly o» research into th 

social origin of the group of Br¥## Labinet Ministers who held office 

between 1886 and 193%. +he main emphasis is therefore on the tables 
giving thic analysis, to which the text is regarded as merely introductory and 
explanatory. 

While the Cabinet contains both great statesmen and persons of lesser 
calibre it was nevertheless thought that this body did indeed represent the 
group of leading parliamentarians of the three parties who held power during 
tnis period. Both the structure of political parties and the system of parlia- 
mentary representation and government as we know them in this country 
tend to equate the party leadership with the leadership of that party in 
Parliament. A study of the Cabinet Membership will therefore at the same 
time be a study of the political élite during the period, provided that the 
“swing of the pendulum ” is strong enough to bring the contesting parties 
into office at regular intervals. Of the 193 men who held office during these 
years, 9I were Conservatives, 70 Liberals and 32 belonged to the Labour 
Party ; the representation of the three parties in the Cabinet corresponds 
thus closely to their strength in the country.* 

Our investigation begins with the Cabinet formed by Mr. Gladstone in 
1886 and concludes with MacDonald’s National Ministry as it was in the 
summer of 1935. Both the social structure of the personnel of individual 
administrations and the total Cabinet Membership during this period are 
investigated. 


1 This investigation formed one part of a thesis on the social origin and character of Briti 
political leaders during that period which was submitted for the degree of M.Sc. (Econ.). 
writer would like to acknowledge his indebtedness to Professor M. Ginsberg and Mr. E. A. Shils, 
under whose supervision the research was undertaken. He also wishes to thank Mr. 
MacRae for many helpful suggestions in connection with this article. 
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vidual followed in the first cabinet in which he held office 1886. 
is counted as a Conservative and Winston Churchill as a Liberal. 
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It was thought that in order to assess the significance of the changes in 
the social structure of the membership of the Cabinet these changes ought 
to be seen against the background of changes in the composition of the House 
of Commons, from whose ranks the Cabinet is largely recruited. Such a 
comparison was attempted on the basis of figures given by Thomas and Ross 
in their studies of the membership of the House of Commons.} 


PERSONNEL CHANGES IN THE CABINET 


Looking at individual Cabinets one cannot fail to observe how it evolves 
out of the group of men who formed an earlier Cabinet of the same party 
and how it transforms itself into a later administration. In the early Cabinets 
of the period we find men who held office in the Palmerston era and men 
who entered administrations before, during or immediately after the first 
World War were still in office during the second, and may return to office 
in the future. The political élite has, on the whole, shown remarkable 
stability. (We find that in France, with its somewhat smaller Cabinets, 349 
men held office between 1871 and 1930 compared with 193 for a slightly 
shorter period in this country.)*? Yet it seems significant that the “ turn- 
over’ in Cabinet Membership after the first World War has been consider- 
ably greater than in the 30 years before it. Between 1886 and 1916 ror men 
held Cabinet Office. In the following 20 years 92 new men achieved Cabinet 
rank while 15 of those who had held Cabinet Office earlier continued to do so. 
Neither the slight increase in the size of Cabinets in the second period nor 
the entry of the Labour Party into office and the swelling of the ranks of 
Cabinet Ministers by Lloyd George’s inclusions in his war-time ministry of 
men who may be termed “ politicians by circumstance ” can wholly account 
for this. 

The table below shows the degree of personnel changes in certain 
administrations. The figures given in percentages express the ratio of changes 
in the personnel of the Cabinet to its total size per annum. The number of 
yearly changes have been arrived at by dividing the number of entrants after 

















TABLE I 
DEGREE OF PERSONNEL CHANGES IN CABINETS, 1886-1935 
Cabinet Duration Rate of Change 
Years % 

Salisbury, 1886-92 . St Ses Ne MES PE 6 5:9 

re /Balfour, 1895-1905. ; eet ae 10 9°5 

-Bannerman /Asquith, 1906-14. sk ak 9 9°5 

Bone Law/Baldwin, 1922-3 ; —: Rr eb és Vee 5 12°5 

MacDonald, 1924; 1929-30. . BO i th 2 19°5 
1 J. A. Thomas, The Howse of Commons, 1832-1901, a of its Economic and Functional 

om "93, am and J. F. S. Ross, (1943). 

Personnel of French Cabinets, 1 71-1930 ”’, in American Political Science 


Reviews 1931, p. 4 
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the formation of the administration by the number of years which the Cabinet 
held office. 

The significance of these figures will emerge if we realize that we are 
here concerned with a continuous process and that the percentages are aver- 
ages which operate over a period of several years. Provided all ministers 
were affected to the same extent—an admittedly unreal assumption—the 
Cabinet in Salisbury’s days would have renewed itself completely every 
17 years while the same would happen every 8 years in the case of the 
Conservative Ministry in the 1920's. 

It would be rash to assume that these figures reveal a definite trend 
towards a less stable political élite. They reflect, however, the greater degree 
of fluctuation in the political fortunes of the contesting parties and the shift- 
ing character of the parliamentary scene. Parliamentary seats were less safe 
in the 1920’s and 30’s and that, in turn, endangered the stability of ministerial 
office. In addition we observe that ministers leave Cabinet Office and a 
political career more frequently than previously in order to take up or to 
return to responsible positions outside politics—in administration, industry 
and diplomacy. Of 30 Conservatives who left the ranks of Cabinet Ministers 
between 1918 and 1935 for reason other than death or illness, 15 left office 
before they reached the age of sixty. Of a total of 25 Conservative Ministers 
who left Cabinets between 1886 and 1905 only 9 were less than sixty years 
old when they left and of those 3 resigned over the Free Trade issue. 


CLass STRUCTURE OF CABINET MEMBERSHIP 


An analysis of the class origin of successive Cabinets and of the total of 
their membership shows most clearly the extent to which the character of the 
British political élite has changed, and its persistent unrepresentativeness if 
compared with the composition of the House of Commons, a fortiort with the 
population as a whole. The significance of such an analysis must depend 
largely on the criteria used in the definition of “ social class”. In this con- 
text the meaning attached to the term “ aristocrat ” is of special importance. 
The aristocracy is here conceived as a social group characterized by a common 
tradition, style of life and the receipt of a certain type of education ; it was 
intended to exclude those whose ennoblement was itself the result of political 
activity or whose fathers only had a hereditary title conferred on them.! 
Little difficulty was experienced in distinguishing between Middle Class and 
Working Class; we are mainly concerned with the sons of entrepreneurs, 
non-aristocratic landowners and professional men on the one hand and the 
sons of manual labourers and artisans on the other. In all doubtful cases 
I have followed the Registrar-General’s scheme. of social classes. 


1 With this in mind all those who had one grandparent who was the holder of a hereditary 
title were listed as aristocrats ; sons of newly created Peers or Baronets were listed as non- 
aristocrats. The members of ‘‘ county families "’ were likewise excluded. While the mode of 
living of the latter is often indistinguishable from that of the ennobled landowners it was felt 
that it was necessary to use certain objective criteria rather than allow elements of subjective 
estimation to enter into the definition of social class. 3 
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Tasie II 
Crass STRUCTURE OF CABINETS, 1886-1935 





Year 


Aristocracy 


Middle 
Class 





Gladstone . 
Salisbury . 


Campbell-Bannerman 
Asquith . . 
Lloyd George 
Bonar Law . 
MacDonald 
Baldwin . 
MacDonald . . 
National Ministry 


1886 
1886 
1892 
1895 
1902 
1906 
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TaBieE III 
Crass STRUCTURE OF THE CABINET PERSONNEL, 1886-1935 





Party 


Aristocracy 


Middle Class 


Working Class 


Total 





Conservative . 
Liberal 
Labour 


41 
26 


3 


49 
41 
9 


3 
20 


ro) 
70 
32 





Total . 


7oO 








99 





24 





193 





It emerges from these tables that the rate at. which middle-class repre- 
sentation in the Cabinet increased—a process which is paralleled by the entry 
of members of that class into the more important offices in the administra- 
tion—slows down during the period following the war. If we compare the 
composition of the Cabinet of 1914 with that of 1886 we find that the strengths 
of the aristocratic and the middle-class elements have become reversed. The 
same can be noticed if we compare the Conservative administration of the 
inter-war years with those before 1914: the aristocratic element has been 
relegated into the position of a junior partner, although a strong one. The 
full significance of the continuing strength of the aristocratic representation 
in the Cabinet emerges only after comparison with the class structure of the 
House of Commons. We find at each point of time a greater proportion of 
aristocrats in the Cabinet than in the House of Commons; we also find that 
this preponderance does not diminish perceptibly as our period advances. 

The entry of the (new) middle class into the House of Commons 4m force 
dates only from the period following the Second Reform Act. In 1833, after 
the grossest abuses in the system of parliamentary representation had been 
abolished, a House of 658 members still contained 217 M.P.s who were the 
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sons of Peers or Baronets. By 1865 this figure had dropped only to 180. 
Yet by 1897 it had fallen to 98 out of a total of 670 M.P.s.1 Compared with 
this there were 49 aristocrats among the total of IoI men who held Cabinet 
Office between 1886 and 1916. 

Sons of Peers and Baronets still formed 13 per cent of the membership 
of the House of Commons in the inter-war years, yet at the same. time the 
aristocratic group formed one-fourth of the total membership of the Cabinet. 
A detailed comparison of the class structure of the Cabinet and of the House 
of Commons between 1918 and 1935 is given in Table IV. 


TaBLe IV 
CLass STRUCTURE OF THE CABINET AND OF THE HovusE oF CoMMONS, 1918-1935 * 
(a) Cabinet 





Conservative 


Liberal 


Labour 


All Parties 





Aristocrats 


Non-Aristocrats 


19 
35 


3 
18 


29 


25 
82 





Total . 


54 





21 


32 


107 





(b) House of Commons 





Conservative 


Liberal 


Labour 


All Parties 





190 
813 


31 
323 


14 
425 


237* 
1,586t 





Total . 


1,003 


354 


439 


1,823t 

















* Incl. 2 Independents. t Incl. 25 Independents. ¢ Incl. 27 Independents. 


We can gain still further understanding of the shifting class structure of 
the Cabinet by splitting up our total according to the date of entry of future 
Ministers into the House of Commons—or, in the case of those who never 
were M.P.s, into the House of Lords.* Such an analysis is presented in 
Table V opposite. 

This analysis will act as a corrective to differences in the struc- 
ture of the House of Commons and of the Cabinet which may be ascribed 
to the different age structure of the two bodies. Cabinet Ministers tend on 
the whole to belong to an earlier generation as well as to an earlier parlia- 
mentary generation than the House of Commons which they lead. Middle- 


1 Cf. H. R. Greaves, ‘ an nope ortega and Interrelation of the Houses of Parliament’’, 


Economica, 1929, for the figures 
Bt, Bf, foe: deinen ine iain hahha lihetaiei biked 


* Cf. Ross, loc. cit., pp: 78 
which Table [Vd has been 

* Date of entry into the House of Lords has been fixed at the age at which the member 
became a Peer or attained his thirtieth year, whichever date was later. 
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TABLE V 


CLass STRUCTURE OF THE GROUP OF CABINET MINISTERS, 1886-1935, ACCORDING TO 
THE DaTE OF THEIR ENTRY INTO PARLIAMENT 





Conservative Liberal Labour Total 





Period 


Aristo- Aristo- 
rats | Total |“ | Total | AMES | Totat | Ame | Total 





Before 1868 ..... 6 9 8 10 —_— — 14 19 

1SGREENE 655.0 he ie 12 25 5 5)— —_— 17 40 

1885-1914. . . «. «. «| 20 43 10 40° 2 18 32 | 10K 
I 


IQIS-9GGS-6 ee ye SP HP 3 5 14 a 





Tot ig a ee: ae gI 26 70 3 32 70 | 193 





























class representation in Parliament increased only gradually during the period 
here investigated and such changes as do take place will therefore be reflected 
in the Cabinet with some delay. 

Bearing this in mind, the trend which becomes apparent in Table V 
assumes a special significance. It appears that the increase in the number 
of non-aristocratic members in the Cabinet might continue even in the 
Conservative Party when that party returns to office. 


THE OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE OF CABINET MEMBERSHIP 

An analysis of our group of Cabinet Ministers according to occupational 
status tends to confirm the results obtained by the analysis into class origin. 
By tracing the skills which are represented in the Cabinet it attempts to 
define more clearly the exact character of the social groups from which 
political leaders were recruited. While the aristocracy proves to be a little 
diversified group, the figures given below help to throw further light on the 
nature of middle-class political leaders during this period. 

For the purpose of this analysis ‘“‘ occupation” was conceived in an 
economic rather than professional sense, because it was thought that finan- 
cial independence or the lack of it is an important factor in influencing a 
political career. In all the cases that ‘‘ occupation ” was chosen on which the 
individual depended for his livelihood immediately before entering politics. 

From the figures of Tables VI and VII, especially if the former is seen 
in conjunction with Table II, we can trace the decline in the representation 
of some occupations in the Cabinet and the increase in that of others. A 
decrease in the number of aristocrats was bound to be accompanied by a fall 
in the number of landowners, and although we find in the Conservative Cabinets 
of the inter-war years a marked increase in the number of aristocratic ren- 
tiers, this probably reflects general changes in the character of the aristocracy 


1 The composition of Mr. Churchill’s Caretaker Cabinet in 1945 may confirm this tendency. 
Out of a total of 15 Cabinet Ministers only 5 were aristocrats. 
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TaBLeE VI 
OccCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE OF CABINETS, 1886-1935 
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Gladstone . 
Salisbury 
Gladstone . 
Salisbury 
Balfour. 
Campbell-Bannerman 
Asquith . . 
Lloyd George . 
Bonar Law. 
MacDonald 
Baldwin . 
MacDonald .. 
National Ministry 
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TaBLeE VII 
OccuPATIONAL STRUCTURE OF CABINET MEMBERSHIP, 1886-1935 





Occupation Aristocracy ; pn 





Landowning 

Rentier . 

Army 

Commerce and Industry . 
Legal 

Professional " 

Officials of T.U.s and Parties 
Manual Work . : 


~ 


| La ann wd 
Hut DD 








NE he ie sg eee UN ke ee Lee Fee ee | 24 

















and in the form in which aristocratic families are holding their wealth rather 
than changes specific to the group of Cabinet Ministers. 

It is not surprising that two-thirds of the working-class politicians should 
have entered Parliament via Trade Union officialdom. Practically the entire 
Labour representation before the adoption of the new constitution of the 
Labour Party in 1918 was composed of T.U. candidates. A more detailed 
analysis of the membership of the two Labour Cabinets would, however, reveal 
a slight shift in the occupational origin of working-class politicians. In 1924 
most of the non-Trade Unionists in the Cabinet were recruits from the radical 

1Cf. Humphrey, History of Labour Representation. In 1918, 49 out of 57 Labour M.P.s 


whose candidature had been endorsed by the Party were backed by Trade Unions. See G. D. H. 
Cole, History of the Labour Party from r9r4, p. 87. 
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wings of the other parties. It is in the second Labour government that we 
find men who came from the working class and whose political career had 
not been bound up with an official position in a Trade Union or other 
working-class organization. 

On the whole we can say that those changes which we can observe in 
the occupational structure of the Cabinet are due mainly to the increase of 
middle-class representation and its changing character. Bearing in mind the 
small proportion of middle-class politicians in the earlier Cabinets we find the 
business man well represented. He finds his way into the government in 
the period following the Second Reform Act largely as the representative 
of the newly enfranchised artisans, as he found his way into the House of 
Commons a generation or so earlier. However, increased middle-class repre- 
sentation is not followed by a similar increase in the number of business men 
in the Cabinet ; on the contrary, the proportion fell. Nearly 1 in 5 of all 
middle-class politicians in office before 1916 had been engaged in Industry 
or Commerce ; for the period 1916-35 the figure is only 2. in every 15. The 
proportion of legal and professional men among middle-class Cabinet Minis- 
ters, on the other hand, grew rapidly ; ; from 1 in 2 of those holding office 
between 1886 and 1916 it rose to 2 in 3 in 1916-35. 

Table VIII attempts to show this development in greater detail by 
analysing the professional structure of middle-class Cabinet Ministers accord- 
ing to the date at which they entered the House of Commons. 


TaBLeE VIII 


OccuPATIONAL STRUCTURE OF MippLE-CLass CABINET MINISTERS, 1886-1935, 
ACCORDING TO PERIOD OF ENTRY INTO PARLIAMENT 





: Business Legal and 
Period Men Professional Total 





Beiaee. 2068 20 8 Ee 2 5 
ISI a ee oe eS hae eed II 23 
SEE et ee PRE. 31 53 
IQUBCEOOR Hs oi Tee oe Leeintgr te oe 14 18 





Tot ica. oat Whices ead? Bases lie Gri 58 99 

















The full significance of this development can only be assessed if an 
attempt is made to compare the professional structure of the Cabinet with 
that of the House of Commons. From the investigations into the social 
structure of the House, especially the studies of Thomas and Ross mentioned 
above, it is evident that the occupational structure of the lower House has 
changed along similar lines as the membership of the Cabinet. Yet it is also 
clear that lawyers and professionals are more strongly represented in the 
Cabinet than in the House of Commons, while on the other hand, the House 
shows a much larger proportion of business men than the government. 

Owing to the different methods used in the compilation of data, the 
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comparison attempted in the following tables can only reveal certain broad 
trends. Tables [Xa and } compare the occupational structure of Cabinet 
Membership, 1886-1916, with the structure of interests represented in the 
House of Commons between 1885 and 1900 (with the exclusion of the Irish 
Nationalists). 

TaBLe IX 


(a) REPRESENTATION OF INTERESTS IN THE AVERAGE HovusE oF CoMMONS, 1885-1900 
(IR1sH NATIONALISTS EXCLUDED) 





Interests Conservatives 





0 
Landowning . BE eer eee, & 
Commerce and Industry aretiaal” gl Caegetirae se 51 
Legal and Professional. . . .:... . 18 
Guar... a Per tts ee ee See 9 





Average of Total Interests . .... 710 











(6) OccuPaTION STRUCTURE OF CABINET MEMBERSHIP, 1886-1916 





Occupation Conservatives Liberals 





RAEN a ea ee 27 
Rentier 


Commerce and Industry a Sas ar le aoe 6 
Legal and Professional. . . ... =. 12 





CO Se ie eg PIR OI 47 














* Including 1 Labour Cabinet Minister. 


In view of the multiplicity of interests represented by many members, 
the total of interests analysed by Thomas amounts to slightly more than 
two per member. We can assume that by this method greater weight has 
been given to the commercial and industrial group than would be revealed 
by an analysis according to occupations; yet, this can hardly account for 
the whole of the apparent preponderance of business men in the House of 
Commons if compared with the Cabinet. 

For a comparison of the occupational structure of the Cabinets and of 
the House of Commons between 1916 and 1935 the figures given by Ross are 
available. The two sets of figures are juxtaposed in Tables Xa and b. It 
must be borne in mind here that Ross uses the Census categories as the basis 
of this analysis. By this method the place of employment rather than the 

2 The figures given below were from the much more detailed analysis ae 


sven tap Thomas. tee, cit., 16-19). percentages only a 
. 2 Loc. Signing ape hm Taiko Xa is condsasch and adapted the analysis presen 
by Ross in Tables XIX and XX. 
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kind of occupation followed are registered. However, as few of the indus- 
trial professions (e.g. Engineers, Chemists, etc.) are represented among M.P.s, 
it is unlikely that a substantial number of professional men are hidden in 
those categories. This should allow for the comparison of legal and profes- 
sional men in the two groups. We can also assume that in the case of Con- 
servatives and Liberals, M.P.s entered under Industry, Commerce and Finance 
will be employers and managers rather than industrial workers or clerks, so 
that comparison with the corresponding groups in Table Xb can be made. 


TaBLE X 
(a) OccupaTionaL STRUCTURE or tHe House or ComMoNs, 1918-35 














Uccupation Consea” | Liberal | Labour | Totals | £°ORe 
Agricmitmee og pie ee ee 22 7 7 | 36 12 
Industry and Tramsport. . .. . 159 75 214 454 161 
Commerce and Finance. ... . 132 69 21 225 69 
Administration and Def Bee 181 14 to 208 76 
ProsemOg se 6 an es ee a Se OS 330 160 132 635 200 
OnE iar ae ao) ea a a 37 6 36 79 28 
Not gainfully occupied . . .. . 142 23} 19 186 56 
Total 1,003 354 439 1,823 602 




















* Including total of 27 Independents. 


(6) OccUPATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE CABINET MEMBERSHIP, 1916-35 











Occupation Conservative | Liberal Labour Totai 
Landowning .. . 12 I 2 15 
Rentiers ae Bese 9 2 2 13 
Armas 65 0k 2 I 2 5 
Commerce and Industry 5 5 2 12 

and Professional 26 12 9 47 
Officials of T.U.s, etc. — _ 14 14 
Manual Work. . . _ _ I I 
Total 54 2 32 107 























A comparison of Table Xa and 6 suggests that even in the later period 
we can trace a smaller proportion of business: men in the Cabinet than in 
the House cf Commons, while the latter shows fewer professional men than 
the government. Concentrating our attention on the representation of lawyers 
among Conservative M.P.s and Cabinet Ministers a concrete example of this 
discrepancy can be given. Ross found that in the average House of Commons 
during this period just over 25 per cent of all Conservative M.P.s had legal 
qualifications. Among Conservative Cabinet Ministers nearly one-third 

; 1 Ross, loc. cit., p. 77. 
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actually followed ‘a legal career. Were we to add to this figure all Minis- 
ters who had been called to the Bar but did not practise, the figure would 
be nearly half of the total. If it were possible to adjust these figures to 
allow for the greater share of aristocrats—predominantly landowners and 
rentiers—in the Cabinet, the difference in the occupational structure of the 
Cabinet and of the House of Commons would be even more marked. 


POLITICAL CAREERS AND POLITICAL FAMILIES 


“‘Some Cabinet Ministers,” it has been said, “‘ are chosen, others choose 
themselves.” It was thought that among the factors which characterize the 
political élite, the phenomenun which has been described as the ‘“ cousinhood ” 
inside Parliament and House of Commons would repay further investigation. 
With this in view I tried to investigate the extent to which Conservative and 
Liberal Cabinet Ministers, aristocrats as well as non-aristocrats, belonged to 
“ political families ’’, i.e. families with a tradition of public service : member- 
ship of the House of Commons, ministerial appointments and diplomatic ser- 
vice. While such a tradition can manifest itself in all members of succeeding 
generations of a family, the analysis presented in Table XI refers only to the 
fathers and grandfathers of the subjects of this study ; it therefore inevitably 
underestimates the membership of political families. 

A word must be said here about the way in which membership of political 
families may be thought to influence political careers. Consciousness of 
political tradition in the family and the public service rendered by an ancestor 
cannot fail to influence the career of a descendant, determine his choice to 
enter politics and raise the level of his aspirations. Equally important is the 
assistance which the member of a political family receives in his career: the 
introduction to the Party leaders, the push which he receives through family 
connections and finally, perhaps, the prestige attaching to a famous name. 
The Woburn Bench in the mid-Victorian House of Commons has often been 
quoted as an example of family influence. Some more instances referring to 
this sample may be cited: two sons, two nephews and one son-in-law of 
Salisbury held office during this period. Similarly we can count 3 members 
of the Stanley family, 2 Churchills, 2 Vane-Tempest-Stewarts and 2 Caven- 
dishes. Non-aristocratic political families are much less in evidence: the 

1 To disprove the hypothesis that the concept of “‘ political families ” has no basis in reality 
because the whole of the aristocracy forms the political ruling class of this country, the degree 
of political activity among a sample of 100 families of the peerage in which the title has descended 
without interruption between 1800 and 1900 was investigated. Political activity in each family 
was expressed as a fraction of its total membership (Peers only were counted) and the result 
of this im tion is tabulated below. 


Political Families among the British Aristocracy (the sample was selected from the 2nd 
edition of Cockayne’s Complete Peerage) : 
Number of families without known political activity . 
Number of families with only 1 member in 3 politically active F 
Number of families with more than 1 in 3 and less than 2 in 3 members politically active 
Number of families with 2/3 or more members politically active ° 
Number of families with all members politically active : 


Total Sample 
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Gladstones and the Chamberlains exhaust the list. Altogether we find among 
the 193 men here studied 24 who were the sons of members of older govern- 
ments and all but 4 of these belonged to the aristocracy. 


TaBLE XI 


DEGREE OF MEMBERSHIP OF POLITICAL FAMILIES AMONG CONSERVATIVE AND 
LIBERAL CABINET MINISTERS, 1886-1935 





Neither Father 


nor 
Grandfather 

Politically 

Active. 


Grandfather 
Poli 
rg 


Both Father 
and 


Grandfather 
Politically 
Active 





Aristocrats 


Non-Aristocrats 


20 
78 


23 
13 


24 
3 


67 
04 





Total . 


98 


36 


27 


161 

















The above table shows clearly that the membership of political families 
is a typical feature of the aristocratic sector in the political élite. It is 
especially marked in the group of Conservative Cabinet Ministers belonging 
to the aristocracy. In only 9 cases out of 41 had neither father nor grand- 
father been politically active. Among non-aristocratic Liberal politicians we 
find on the other hand only 7 cases out of 44 belonging to a “ political family ”’, 

Membership of political families must go some way to explain the per- 
sistent strength of the aristocratic element in the Cabinet. Once parliamen- 


tary reform had been granted, the entry of rising members of the middle | 
class into Parliament could not be long delayed. In the narrower group of 
the political élite, however, aristocratic influence, based as it was on those 
ties of blood and kinship which bound members of that class, could perpetuate 
itself for much longer. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The period here investigated saw rapid and fundamental changes in the 
composition and structure of the British political élite. The significance of 
this will be seen if we contrast it with the slow rate of change in the struc- 
ture of the personnel of the Cabinet during the preceding eight decades of 
the century. Despite parliamentary reforms and political agitation the 
political leadership retained its ancient, largely aristocratic character until 
the changes in the composition of the House of Commons and the rise of 
democratic party organizations could make itself felt. That within a genera- 
tion from the last Reform Act the middle-class politicians had wrested the 
first place in the Cabinet from the aristocracy follows on the changes in the 
structure of the House of Commons after 1868. 

It is important to recognize that a time-lag of roughly thirty to forty 
years intervenes between the emergence of the middle class as a strong 

4Cf. H. J. Laski, The British Cabinet—A Study of its Personnel, 1801-1924. 
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element in the House of Commons and its entry, in force, into the Cabinet. 
This time-lag, which can be compared to the time which had to elapse before 
the newly enfranchised sections of the community became represented in 
Parliament by members of their own class, seems to have persisted through- 
out the period here investigated. One of the factors which must account 
for it is the need for members to serve their “ apprenticeship ” on the floor 
of the House and in junior office, before entering the Cabinet. A second is 
the tendency for the leaders already in power to select men of their own 
class, education and parliamentary generation. This weighted the scales 
against the middle-class representative with his greater age at entry into 
the House of Commons; it tended to favour the experienced member and 
made for self-perpetuation i in office of a body of men who had acted, usually 
together, in similar capacity before. 

The second characteristic feature of this process of democratization of 
the political élite which emerges from our analysis is the predominance of 
lawyers and professional men in the Cabinet. Two reasons for this may be 
offered for consideration. 

Both business men and professionals are hampered in the exercise of their 
political activity by their financial dependence on their occupational activity 
—a dependence little affected by the payment of members—and are thus at 
a disadvantage if compared with the “ rentier’’ element among politicians. 
Yet the professional man, especially the lawyer, can combine professional and 
political activity with greater ease than the entrepreneur. 

By virtue of education, training and occupation the professional man in 
politics is the typical intellectual. In the sample here studied the group of 
middle-class legal and professional men contained a much higher proportion 
both of First Class Honours men and of men who were active as writers or 
authors than did any other socio-occupational group. An age of mass- 
democracy and of a vastly and rapidly expanding sphere of governmental 
action may be thought to be in special need of the lucid exponent of govern- 
ment or party policy, the theorist and the specialist in certain fields of policy, 
as well as of the imaginative administrator. The professional man, trained in 
intellectual activity and exposition more than the politician with a different 
background, can be said to fill the bill. In this connection it is perhaps not 
surprising that in the inter-war years aristocratic Cabinet Ministers held, with 
few exceptions, those offices which pursued traditional policies (i.e. Foreign 
Office, Dominion and Colonial Office and the Service Ministries). 

The third characteristic trait of the political élite during this period was 
the strength with which the aristocracy continued to be represented in the 
Cabinet. The importance of political families in this context has been shown ; 
it must not be forgotten, however, that the aristocratic politician in general 
is helped in his political career by an early entry into the House of Commons 
—made possible in many cases through his social influence in his county of 
residence, where he may be a large landowner—and by the financial indepen- 
dence which is the result of his landownership or position as a rentier. 
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HE NAME of cybernetics is familiar to most sociologists, but the 

content of the new subject—if it has any—and its relevance to the 

social seientist—if such relevance exists—are not widely known. It 
is the purpose of this paper to exhibit, if possible, something of this content 
and of that relevance as compactly and with as little mathematics as possible. 
This task should not be necessary, for Professor Norbert Wiener who named 
the subject has written a popular book on it which tries also to display its 
social consequences. This, however, is not altogether successful, for many 
people find the exposition still obscure, and Professor Wiener is a better 
mathematician than sociologist. 

There are three questions which the sociologist will ask: What is 
cybernetics ? What is its relevance to the sciences of man? And, whence 
has this new development in scientific thought come? A short answer can 
be given to the first question, but any fuller exposition must be marshalled 
in a different order, first of origin and content, and then in Part II in the 
discussion of relevance. 

Here is the short statement which will be examined, expanded, and its 
implications traced in what follows: Cybernetics is the analytic study of the 
isomorphisms * of communication structure in mechanisms, organisms and 
societies. 

Definitions are never very helpful so we will turn first to the origins of 
the subject in the history of science. This is appropriate; the development 
of science as a social enterprise is a function of the growth of certain new 
kinds of communication and their formalization into patterns of behaviour, 
that is, into social institutions,* the legitimate central objects of sociological 
investigation. 

The immediate origin of cybernetics is to be found in the development of 
calculating machines, of guided missiles, and of the anatomy and physiology 


- bert Wiener and Tullan Bigelow," Behaviour, Purpose and Teeclogy”, Phosophy of Sune, 
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of the brain. Professor Wiener tells us that the problems of computing 
machinery for the solution of partial differential equations turned his mind 
to these channéls in 1940. In that year Dr. W. R. Ashby published an 
article which tacitly assumed many of those ideas which later contributed to 
cybernetics.1_ This kind of parallelism is neither infrequent nor surprising in 
the history of science, and Sir Charles Sherrington in his Edinburgh Gifford 
Lectures of 1937 and 1938 had already made use of many of the central 
concepts of the subject in a physiological and, in particular, embryological 
context.2 His usage was tacit and, inevitably in such lectures, non- 
mathematical.® 

One may not agree completely with Roger Bacon that ‘‘ In sola mathe- 
matica est certitudo sine dubitatione’’, but cybernetics demanded its mathe- 
matical expression if its widest potentialities were fully to be realized—though 
we may feel that Professor Wiener in his earlier book uses rather more algebra 
than is necessary. The background to his mathematics and the intellectual 
framework in which it was elaborated are to be found in four directions. These 
are the concept of time, the development of the statistical view of nature, 
the growth of communication engineering (and of its mathematics from the 
time of Fourier), and the development of modern calculating machines, if not 
since Pascal or even Babbage, certainly from Lord Kelvin. These topics are 
interrelated, but I will try to keep them separate and take them in turn. 


Professor Wiener contrasts what he calls Newtonian and Bergsonian 
time.‘ This usage seems unfortunate, though no doubt it suggests a contrast 
of mechanical and organic time such as was central to Bergson’s metaphysic. 
But though Professor Wiener is concerned to establish that the temporal 
systems of the knowable universe as a whole,’ of organisms, and of certain 
mechanisms are all similar, the kind of time of which he is talking is not 
Bergsonian. There is an error here of philosophical interpretation, and it 
would therefore be better, I suggest; for the sal sa of Cybernetics, to call 
these Newtonian and Kelvinian time.® 

Time in the Newtonian cosmology is symmetrical and reversible. In a 
Newtonian world we ought to know the immediate future at least as well as 
we know the immediate past, for our evidence for it, in the present, is as great 
as our evidence of the past. We may have faulty knowledge or wrong criteria 
for detecting the relevance of data concerning the future, but in principle the 
rough statement that the past is the category of the determined, the future 

1 'W. R. Ashby, ‘‘ Adaptiveness and Equilibrium ’’, Journal of Mental Science, vol. LKXXVI, 
1940. (I owe this ‘reference to Dr. J. O. Wisdom.) The idea of feed-back is central to Ashby’s 
work-—though the word is not used in this article of his. 

Vide Charles Sherrington, Man on His Nature, Cambridge, 1940 (especially chaps. II 
" spy Ashby vol EV, his ideas in mathematical form in ‘‘ The Nervous System as. Physical 
Machine’, Mind, vol 1947. 


* Cybernetics, chap. 
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*br,'a again, time as chronometry and as chronology—as science, and as life and history. 
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of the possible, should not hold as it does. The asymmetry of past and 
future, a fact central to any psychology or sociology that claims scientific 
status—is only partly admissible in a Newtonian cosmos. 

It was Kelvin who began the process whereby the direction of time has 
become an ultimate fact for the philosophy of modern science, something 
inherent in the postulates of the physicist. The history of this transformation 
of attitude is the history of the growth of the statistical view of nature the 
philosophical implications of which are as yet very unclear,! These implica- 
tions are of great interest for the study of cybernetics but are not centrally 
relevant to our discussion of that subject’s relations with sociology, though 
sociology like any science is itself concerned only to make statements of 
analysis or of probability. (Max Weber was undoubtedly right from the point 
of view of method in making all his definitions in terms of the expectation or 
likelihood of action, but such definitions are intolerably clumsy and normally 
unnecessary.) 

The statistical view of nature is of course a consequence of nineteenth- 
century research into the problems of heat—the same origin can be found in 
Fourier’s work on conduction which lies at the basis of the mathematics of com- 
munication and therefore of cybernetics. I do not think it is naively Marxist 
to see in this concern.a relationship, obvious in the case of Joule, Rankine and 
Kelvin, with the steam engine and its industrial use. On the other hand, 
such research lay in the logic of both late eighteenth-century physics and 
chemistry under any circumstances, and cannot account, save very indirectly, 
for the work of Clerk Maxwell or Willard Gibbs. 

The crux of this research appeared in Thomson, Lord Kelvin’s, papers of 
1851-2., He established the by now almost banal second law of thermo- 
dynamics—that heat cannot be obtained by a hotter from a cooler body in 
quantity sufficient to compensate for the losses of heat of the hotter body— 
and that therefore there is ‘‘ in the material world a universal tendency to the 
dissipation of mechanical energy’’. This tendency is entropy: it provides 
the time axis of the physical world and it is Professor Wiener’s intention to 
establish how this is also so for the communication system—the higher nervous 
mechanism—of the organism* and of society, by way of the computing 
machine. As we shall see later that to ascertain the amount of information 
(a phrase discussed below) of any system is to measure ‘‘ its degree of organiza- 
tion, so the entropy of a system is simply its degree of disorganization ’’.* 

1 The literature is extensive but disappointing. In addition to Professor Wiener’s own 
writings some of the more valuable material will be found in the popular writings of Planck 
(Where is Science Going ? London, 1933) and E. Schrodinger (Science and the Human Tempera- 
ment). There is interesting discussion in in Morris Cohen, A we No.7 ie ose Memoria chap. VII, ~ erent 
1946, Max Born, ‘ 5 woes Sat Meenas ”, Science News, No. 17 
1950), and K. Popper, “‘ Indeterminism tum Ph: Lome i Serene regs ° eared 

Journal a the Philosophy of Science, wok. , deals ih me many rapes problems. 
Kelvin’s papers were published in six ‘volumes from 1882-1ro1r. The relevant ones are 
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With entropy we have a time system with inherent direction, but that 
the understanding of this direction is essentially the perception of a statistical 
factor in the substance of nature is not yet established. The history of physics 
since 1900 is largely the confirmation of this and Wiener summarizes succintly 
and with great elegance } the process of thought whereby the transformation 
was effected. a 

Briefly it can be said that Clerk Maxwell and Willard Gibbs turned the 
science of heat from the consideration in Newtonian terms of one dynamic 
system to consideration, still in Newtonian terms, of a statistical distribution 
of such systems so that what was said was true not necessarily, but with an 
overwhelming probability in any given case. In 1900 Planck showed that, 
“ Radiant heat is not a continuous flow. . . .”* In 1925 Heisenberg replaced 
the amalgam of Newton and Gibbs with a statistical dynamics, macrocosmically 
similar, but whereby and in principle, only statistical prediction is possible.* 

Newtonian physics then become, as Professor Wiener neatly summarizes 
it, ‘‘a picture of the average results of a statistical situation, and hence an 
account of an evolutionary process ’’.* In the temporal order thus established 
it becomes less surprising that there should be logically identical patterns of 
structure and function in machines, organisms and minds. Cybernetics is 
concerned with the principles that govern the maintenance of structure in 
time both within the organism and in its external relations. These principles 
it sees as belonging essentially to the problems of communication within the 
organism and with adaptation, which involves communication, to and from 
the external world. These processes are temporal and therefore can be 
regarded as statistical, predictive and therefore problematical. In all this 
they participate in the essential nature of the physical world. Further, as we 
know, Professor Wiener believes they have significant isomorphs in the main- 
tenance and adaptiveness of societies themselves. There is here, if nowhere 
else, a common physiology of machine, organism and society.® 

Is it more than a metaphor to talk of the ‘‘ physiology ’’ of a machine ? 
Certainly there is a sense in which this word cari be applied to any mechanical 
system, but there is little point in doing so unless some new insight is gained 
into the working of the system in question. Professor Wiener believes that, 
at least so far as purposive and adaptive behaviour is concerned, the phrase 
is not merely useful but necessary and accurate. (The very use of the word 
‘‘ behaviour ’’, which we will see later is unavoidable, is significant in establish- 
ing the appropriateness of Professor Wiener’s usage.) 

Any entity “‘ behaves ’’’ when it reacts to its environment.* Where it is 


1 Cybernetics, 

2 Max Planck, fice is telegian Gaiey by p. 21, is interesting on this phase of the history 
of physics. 

* On the implications for causality of this see Max Born, Natural Philosophy of Time and 
Chance, Oxford, 1950. 


- 49. 
‘Ibid., p. 55, and Human Use, Cf, infra, 2~3. 
* Vide ye ig parser Wiener and iigelow, “ Beha aval 4, Seg and Teleology’, Philosophy 
of Science, vol. X, 1943, and infra, p. 142. 
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mainly the environment which effects the change and the “input ’’ is the 
dominant factor the behaviour is uninteresting. (Socrates under an avalanche 
would squelch, but this point is trivial in our context, though true.) Where 
the input, however, is particular and limited, and the “‘ output ’’ of the object 
is considerable, interest is reasonable. Such active behaviour is either random 
or it is purposeful—i.e. goal directed. What is called ,‘‘ feed-back ’’ can then 
be involved in the process. In its simplest forms behaviour involving feed- 
back is behaviour ‘‘ examined” by the object “for its result, and . . . the 
success or failure of this result modifies future behaviour’’.1 Or, to put the 
same thing in another way, all behaviour involving feed-back is teleological. 
(When we, as individuals, act in our physical environment we choose, according 
to cybernetics, not our movements but our goals.) 

Not all feed-back is interesting to us, for we are not concerned with those 
processes whereby the input is strengthened by energy from the recipient ? as 
happens with certain nervous stimuli or in an ordinary gramophone amplifier. 
We are concerned with ‘‘ negative feed-back ’’ whereby stimuli from the goal 
confine the outputs from the recipient object—outputs which might otherwise 
make the object overshoot the mark. Not all teleological behaviour need 
involve feed-back, but most does, for few acts are performed without more 
than an initial reference to the goal aimed at. Such references are of the 
essence of correction to a higher probability of goal-attainment, i.e. of 
“negative feed-back ’’. 

Now in all this we have spoken of interaction between object and environ- 
ment, and sometimes, for clarification, it has been convenient to call the object 
percipient. In a sense all interaction involves communication—even if the 
communicants are neither, in the simplest dyadic case, self-aware. To under- 
stand what Professor Wiener has to-say about communication we must return 
to the statistical view of nature and go back to the work of Fourier on the 
mathematical expression of heat-conduction. Happily, however, we can 
ignore for our present level of understanding, Professor Wiener’s mathematical 
treatment and state our points verbally. 

In 1822 Joseph Fourier published what was to become a classic of mathe- 
matical physics, and the source of much experimentation. In this book, 
La Théorie Analytique de la Chaleur, he was concerned with the propagation 
of heat in solids, assuming a uniform conductivity—afterwards disproved 
experimentally—at all temperatures.? The investigation of heat flow by 
Fourier was the background of Kelvin’s work on electrical conduction and 
long-distance telegraphy from his paper on transient currents (1853) onwards. — 
Largely due to his efforts two cables crossed the Atlantic by 1866, and the 
science and technology of communication engineering had been far advanced. 
Almost simultaneously in the United States, other significant and related 


; Haman Use, p. 


69. 
: ically in the field of rumour and propaganda this type of process is clearly 
important. A case in point would be the American response to the broadcast of Orson Welles’ 
version of the War of the Worlds. 

* Fourier’s first work on the subject dates from 1807. 
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problems were being solved by Edison, but, as with most of his work, neither 
the theoretical expression nor theoretical implications were made clear.* 

In this work a boundary was found beyond which efficiency of trans- 
mission could not be increased: in terms of the movement of particles there 
is a lower limit to precision and therefore to the amount of information trans- 
missable. The reason for this emerged as part of the inheritance of Planck, 
i.e. in Heisenberg’s uncertainty relation. The area in which a particle may be 
located in time and space is inversely related to the precision with which we 
assess energy and momentum. 

In all this we have used the idea of “ information ” to refer to something 
distinct from ‘‘ message ’’, and this sophisticated and rarefied usage is required 
if we are to understand the unavoidable and necessary boundaries of com- 
munication. The ordinary use of such words as “‘ meaning ’’ or ‘‘ message ”’ 
refers directly to statements—i.e. to complex relations of several symbols with 
their appropriate referents—but ‘“‘ information ’’ as used here is concerned 
with the improbability of a signal as against its known statistical distribution. 
Now with the increase of entropy goes the increase of disorder—i.e. of random- 
ness, or of probability—and information is measurable in terms of that order 
(or improbability) which a given temporal pattern displays. The unit of 
information is the choice of one of two equi-probable alternatives, and the 
establishing and transmission of a set of such alternatives through a system 
is a negation of the entropy of that system—at least partially. 

We are all familiar with the idea of Clerk Maxwell’s demon which inter- 
venes,: for instance and hypothetically, to segregate high and low velocity 
molecules in a gas from each other under certain circumstances, and thus to 
negate entropy by producing a highly improbable and organized situation 
instead of the expected one of the uniform and random distribution of the 
molecules. Such ‘‘ demons’’ appear to operate in catalysis and the organic 
cell.2 Their function of increasing order and improbability has to be performed 
in all communication, and their limits—both in degree and in duration of 
operation—are those of communication. 

(This view of information can lead to misunderstandings when meaning 
in its ordinary use is confused with information in our sense. We then get 
calculations of the ‘‘ amount of information ’’ in so many cubic feet of printed 
matter or in the Library of Congress, or what appear to be largely irrelevant 
arguments to suggest that English is possibly 75 per cent redundant *—an 
opinion only possible where the nature of language and the institutions of 
communication in society are misunderstood.) 

There are, then, fundamental limits, set so far as we know by the structure 
of nature itself, to efficient communication, and it is within these limits that 


+ Edison was no theorist. Professor Wiener has a good phrase about him when he writes 
that ‘‘ His greatest invention was that of the industrial research laboratory, turning out inven- 
tions as a business”: Human Use, p. 139. 

2 Vide Cybernetics, p. 18, and Schrédinger, op. cit.. Such “demons” are, of course, ‘‘ mortal” 
and ultimately subject to entropy. Cybernetics, pp. 71-3. 

Cf. Nature, vol. 167, 1951, p.-21. R 
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the animal and the machine must alike work. By giving us fixed standards 
these limits provide a basis for the estimation’ of efficient transmission of 
information? The improvement of the calculating machine and automatic 
mechanism on the one hand, and the increased understanding of the nervous 
physiology on the other, should follow from this knowledge. What can be 
learned about society is more dubious. 


The history of those calculating machines which facilitate and guarantee 
the processes of—usually—commercial arithmetic, do not much concern us. 
The complex mechanisms which perform operations by means of suitably 
coded punched cards are of more interest. They take their ancestry from the 
Jacquard loom where punched cards control the pattern of the finished fabric 
by permitting or checking the actions of the wearing mechanism. Such 
machines in the field of computation adapt their behaviour to the material fed 
to them and can thus display a wide range of conduct and adaptation to the 
information received. 

With the Differential Analysers now available a more sophisticated 
mechanism exists in which a differential equation is soluble without sacrifice 
of a continuously varying rate of change. Between 1812 and his death in 
1871 Charles Babbage worked on a ‘“‘ difference engine ’’ and an “ analytical 
engine ’’—the latter -guided by punched cards—which remain in part his 
monument, uncompleted, in the Science Museum, South Kensington. James 
Thomson developed the idea of a number of connected integrating machines, 
suggested by his brother Lord Kelvin, and in 1876 Kelvin demonstrated how 
a differential analyser could in fact be built to deal with any usual differential 
equation. It was reserved to Dr. Bush of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology to build such a machine in our own time, taking advantage of 
some two generations of technological advance. 

Such a machine is not necessarily expensive or complex * and is capable 
of exciting results, but it belongs essentially to that class of calculator in 
which we are least interested. Calculators are essentially of two sorts: those 
which work by analogy and measurement, e.g. the slide rule and the differential 
analyser,? and those which operate by counting, e.g. the abacus and the 
most complex digital computor. Professor Wiener decided that the latter, if 
its speed could be maximized, would be superior to any analogy machine in 
utility because of its accuracy. To obtain speed electronics were substituted 
for mechanics,‘ and the binary scale of only two symbols substituted for the 
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* Professor Hartree has described one made primaril — from standard Meccano : its construc- 
tion is set forth lucidly in J. Crank, The Differential Analyser, London, 1948. 

*Mr. A. W. Phillips's ingenious machines which, as in the one at the London Schoo! of 
Economics and Political Science, illustrate so much of the economic process, are a 
Vide A. W. Phillips, ‘‘ Mechanical Models in Economic Dynamics ”’, Economica, vol. XVII, 
August 1950, and infra. 

ee eae ae this transition—vide A. M. Turing, 

“ Computing Machinery and Intelligence”, Mind, vol. LIX, Oct. 1950, p. 439—and it is an 
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decimal scale of customary arithmetic. (As we will see, this scale in which the 
symbols are strictly alternative possesses an analogy with the operation of the 
nervous mechanisms of the body.) To increase speed and accuracy occasions 
for intervention during the calculation had to be abolished and in consequence 
the apparatus of logical decision necessary for long processes incorporated in 
the mechanism. Decision is largely a consequence of an efficient reference 
system or memory ; the machine had to be given this, and also the power to 
renew its ‘‘ memory ”’ if a fresh job requiring new referents were to be under- 
taken. This necessity does not occur in biology, but such a machine, it is 
claimed, presents otherwise an almost perfect model of the nervous system.? 

Any “‘ discrete state machine ’’—i.e. one in which there are definite 
‘‘jumps’’ between each of its possible positions—can be reproduced by a 
digital computor and it is therefore unnecessary to produce new machines for 
different computations.* This lack of limitation is again close to the power of 
the human brain * to reproduce and deal with a wide range of problems and 
situations. Such machines consisting of the accretion of many parallel and 
connected identical units present, particularly in diagram, an appearance sug- 
gestive of that of the brain in such areas as the visual cortex. Such identities 
of appearance are interesting, but too much should not be made of them, for 
a mechanical system, wasteful of energy and slow in operation, could do the 
same work. Such a system would in fact but not in appearance present 
those same analogies with which cybernetics is concerned. 

The behaviour of organisms is adaptive. Dr. Ashby has suggested the 
behaviour of an organism “ may be identical with that of a system in stable 
equilibrium ” and that this is a useful approach to the problem.* This 
idea of equilibrium is familiar to the economist and to the sociologist,* but its 
relevance to what has gone before should perhaps be elaborated further. 
Such a system internally develops tendencies to oppose and compensate for 
changes from without, but there are limits to this power of adaptation even 
when the feed-back mechanisms for the maintenance of the system are complex. 
What Dr. Ashby describes as a “‘ break ’’ then occurs and a new state established 
with its own appropriate equilibrium conditions.* Ultimately equilibrium 
must be attained for any system in time—even though for the organism the 
equilibrium is death. Dr. Ashby demonstrates that the nervous system of the 
higher forms of life is a dynamic system to which, as to a machine, this analysis 
applies. The central nervous system provides, at the synapses, a mechanism 
wherein “ breaks” are almost ideally available, and it is thus, in terms of a 


error to assume that the electrical factor in nerve conduction and in the calculator is significant 
a ooo etre 
? Cybernetics, p. 
rai 441, but cf. note, p. 17 supra. 
p. cit., Y PP. 444-5. 


V. Pareto, The Mind and Society, London, 1935, paras. 2412-612, and 

he Structure of Social Action, New York and London, 1937, — Iv-VII, 

passim. The writer hopes to criticize such usage in the social sciences elsewhere in @ discussion 
of the relevance o concepts to the human sciences. 

wc WR Ash “The Nervous System as Physical Machine”, Mind, vol. LVI, 1947. 
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complex behaviourism without any teleological reference, that organisms deal 
with the perils of the world—though he points out that tasteless poisons (and, 
we might add, more significantly, bacterial infection) are not guarded against.? 

It is suggested, therefore, that both in formal structure and in behaviour 
there are significant and unsuspected isomorphisms between the machine, 
especially the calculating machine, and the organism, especially the central 
nervous system of the organism. Professor Wiener found a number more in 
psychiatry—perhaps it would be better to say in neurology and psychiatry, 
for the purpose tremors with which he is concerned are phenomena which, 
save in cases of alcoholism, are not psychiatrically relevant, and a standard 
textbook of psychiatry * deals with Parkinsonianism only as consequent on 
epidemic encephalitis. 

In Cybernetics Professor Wiener parallels the relays of the calculator with 
the all-or-nothing responses of the neurons,* and we are reminded again of 
the convenience for the design of machines of a binary arithmetic. The 
computor can show conditioned reflexes in the course of any given run,‘ 
but its memory (or storage system) is unlikely, for reasons of convenience, 
to be closely analogous to that of the brain.’ Nevertheless the machine is 
liable to defects analogous to those of the brain, and the probability of these 
defects is a function of the complexity of the machine and its system of relays. 
Similarly both the advantages of human intelligence and the danger of mental 
disorder are functions of our relatively enormous neuron chains.* 

When we consider what is known of the actual physical processes of 
perception and interpretation of percepts this complexity becomes at once 
more striking and the analogy of calculators—especially predictors—more 
helpful. Our receptors frequently tell us not of what they have received but 
of the logarithm of the future intensity of the percept if its changes continue 
in an already established way. -In consequence we are not driven to vain 
attempts at contact with—or escape from—objects, but we touch or avoid 
them successfully in a world where change is ever present and communication 
and action both occupy time. The anti-aircraft gun may develop a wild 
tremor if its automatic predictor does not allow for this factor: the body 
automatically makes similar adjustments’ and our control of the physical 
environment is a consequence. 


1 Similarly a simple com; machine, ‘‘ seeking” equilibrium in a solution, can be 
deceived, as by setting it a pro where the solution ia repeating decimal, infinity, et. The 
machine has no defence against such treatment ! 

2D. Henderson and R. D. Gillespie, A Text-Book of Psychiatry (7th. ed.), London, 1950, 
pp. 501-8. Cf. Cybernetics, p. 127. 

*Ibid., pp. 141-2. 

‘It is important to realize that the run—i.e. the course of a particular calculation—is 
analogous to the life of an individual. Between runs ‘“ memory” and “ habit” are cleared 
from the machine ; death achieves thia for the organiam, but it is chen not capable of a new run 
(perhaps total amnesia provide an exception ). Professor Wiener web touee cole dees cotamaes 
in psychosis works—so far as it does work—by partially clearing brain and thus curtailing 
"° Vamenta sae. 

143-4. 

* Do machines display intelligence ? In a behaviouristic definition there is at least no reason. 
why they should not do so. oT oe especially . cit. 

71 do not understand J. W. S. Pringle, wSnaeautias cf the Living ety”, Belonce 
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Working from a different angle Craik was forced into a position similar 
to Professor Wiener’s. Coming from the study of the brain he was forced in 
1943 to elaborate a model which is. recognizably like a digital computor.’ 
This coincidence of conclusions seems important in establishing the genuineness 
of cybernetic studies. It is always a better validation of a thesis when 
different approaches—here those of the psychologist and the mathematician 
—point to the same conclusion. 


II 


Can the sociologist find a use, a need, or a justification for cybernetics 
in his concern with society ? 

There are certain immediate difficulties in the nature of the material 
available for analysis. Statistics and probability theory are indifferent guides 
in the world of small populations and brief runs which is society, and Professor 
Wiener is aware of this, and particularly critical of social science sampling 
procedures. Nevertheless he goes on to discuss ‘‘ Cybernetics and Society ”’ 
in the Human Use of Human Beings, and we must review what is interest- 
ing in that book while considering certain related subjects and the total 
problem of cybernetics in relation to sociology. These topics concern the 
nature of prediction in sociology, the possibility of “‘ cybernetic ’’ models in 
sociological theory and of ‘‘ cybernetic ’’ machines in (especially) politics, the 
problem of social dislocation if certain new kinds of machine seriously affect 
the economy and class structure of industrial societies, and, finally, what does 
it all amount to for the sociologist and for the thought-world of our time. 

It would not be unfair, I think, to say that Professor Wiener is philosophic- 
ally well-informed and acute, but is at the same time naive. His philosophical 
attitudes profoundly colour his sociological ideas in the Human Use of Human 
Beings, and I do not think it is unfair to equate his diagnosis of the human 
situation with that of Bertrand Russel in A Free Man’s Worship.* Professor 
Wiener is less eloquent and defiant in the face of the cosmos, but his humanism 
and his fears are of the same order. His values are rationalist and amiable, 
but he suffers from that error so frequent in the natural-scientist, the error 
of assuming that problems of the human factor and of human values are 
essentially simple and rapidly soluble if only people would think honestly and 
sensibly on such matters. The professional sociologist or philosopher may 
admire this faith and envy it, but is unlikely to share it. On the other hand, 
he may learn of new problems and reasons for alarm from Professor Wiener’s 
diagnosis—problems of which the author of Cybernetics is himself well aware. 


News, No. 17, P. 114, when he suggests that in consequence of this physiological compensation 
we should feel ‘‘ ahead’ of the phenomenal world, given that this ‘‘ aheadness.” is included in 
our tions. 

There is an account of Craik and his work in E. D. Adrian, The Physical Background of 
Perception, Oxford, 1947, pp. 82-95. Kenneth Craik is another who anticipated Wiener’s formula- 
uo For a full account, vide K. J. W. Craik, The Nature of Explanation, 


oh aero G. en ‘ Sociology ’’ (A. E. Heath (ed.), Scientific Thought 
entury, Dp. 360-1 
yt gy fim Fig 1918, pp. 46-57. 
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The human situation, it is claimed, to-day exhibits certain new problems 
consequent on the change of scale of human societies and their exploitation 
of natural resources. In common with many Americans-our author believes 
that the exhaustion of world resources is on us, and that a new scientific 
revolution, both of technique and of the organization of techniques in the social 
institutions of science, is necessary. To achieve this the education of the 
scientist must be greatly improved and his attitudes changed in relation to 
the present American way of life. Wiener, one hopes wrongly, sees the young 
American scientist as essentially illiterate, and capable of achievement only 
in terms of expensive and large-scale operational research. He contrasts this 
with the “‘ casual stick-and-string ’’ 4 approach of the European, but it is to 
be feared that the great shadow of Rutherford distorts his estimation of the 
contemporary European situation in too favourable a way,? and I am certain 
that if he believes in the higher social and moral responsibility of the young 
European scientist to the young American, he is, most regrettably, wrong. 

The problems of the sociology of scientific organization are intrinsically 
interesting and of contemporary concern, but Professor Wiener does not so 
much give us any new material for the sociology of science, but rather further 
evidence of its interest and importance. Perhaps this is ultimately due to his 
general failure to think out clearly the basis and consequences of the value 
system to which, I believe correctly, he adheres. If he did so he would see 
that knowledge of the problem is not enough and that its solution is not 
automatic. 

An interesting example of Professor Wiener’s comparative ignorance of 
sociology is to be found in his treatment of law. I think that this chapter can 
be reduced to two demands: one, for a codified and scientific jurisprudence ; 
two, necessarily following from this, for a developed sociology of law. The 
social philosopher and the sociologist do not need to be made aware of these 
necessities by way of entropy and communication engineering, but it is no 
doubt to the good that the necessity can be brought home to the lay public, 
or to those interested in physical science, by this long detour. © 

What is from the point of view of the social scientist a sin against the 
principle or parsimony, will be found in something adumbrated by Professor 
Wiener but more developed by other writers.* It is possible, for example, to 
te-state a good deal of post-Keynesian economics in terms of a kind of monetary 
Parkinsonianism. The trade cycle may be regarded as a mechanism with an 
excessively large feed-back, but I cannot see that there is any real advantage 
to be gained by the economist in this process, which partakes rather of the 
nature of a translation than of an analysis. 


1 Human Use, p. 139. 

2 Vide R. L, Meier. “The Role of Science in the British Economy ”’, Manchester School, 
vol. 18, 1950. 

*E.g. A Tustin, ‘‘ Mechanisms of Control”, The Listener, 22 February 1951. 

* As Mr. Phillips’s machines visually demonstrate—cf. note 3, p. 14I,. @, Feed-back 
might also be involved in the study, for example, of the pig cycle, or, in a widely different field, 
in a model of increasing diplomatic tension or of armament accumulation between states. I can 


see no gain in so doing. 
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It is when we come to‘a possible utilization of cybernetics in theoretical 
and practical politics that Professor Wiener is most eloquent and most alarm- 
ing. He sees here three interlinked possibilities : social and political disloca- 
tion following the technological revolution made possible by the application 
of cybernetic principles to production machinery, the revelation of the “‘ real” 
nature of political conduct in terms of a cybernetic analysis,’ and, most 
Wellsian of all, the development of new means of political control in terms of 
cybernetic political machines—where the word machine means what it says 
and does not refer to the local government of New York or Birmingham ! 
At this point, however, we would do better to desert the Human Use of Human 
Beings to consider the general relation of cybernetics to sociology, and then 
return to Professor Wiener’s vision of political and social change. 

One of the major problems of sociology is the difficulty of knowing when 
a prediction is fulfilled or falsified. This paradoxical situation largely depends 
on the fact that all predictions are themselves social entities, and that therefore 
awareness of a prophecy may so transform a situation which ceteris paribus 
would have fulfilled it, that the prophecy appears to be falsified. Nevertheless, 
it is quite clear that in some sense such apparently falsified predictions are 
correct.? Again, awareness of a prophecy and belief in its accuracy may lead 
to the apparent fulfilment of a prediction not based on any adequate empirical 
grounds—i.e. a sociological generalization may perform the functions of an 
ideology or even of a religion. It has been suggested to the present writer 
that an analysis in terms of feed-back might be applicable to the first, if not 

‘to the second, of these cases, and that a theory of social communications should 

allow for this sort of factor. I think that this in fact is true, but it does seem 
to me that such analysis of the processes of communication in society preferably 
should be in institutional terms irreducible to a cybernetic model. Indeed 
the small size of the population involved in even the largest human groups 
and the very large number of variants involved, make me certain that the 
language of institutional sociology is the correct form of discourse for dealing 
with this sort of problem. There are problems too complicated for mathe- 
matical expression but that does not necessarily exclude the possibility of a 
scientific analysis in accepted language. It may be, however, that certain 
such problems can be best dealt with in cybernetic terms where long runs of 
genuinely comparable statistical data are made available. 

Professor Wiener believes that such data can be accumulated for machines 
constructed to analyse them. He believes that this may have profoundly 
significant consequences in the field of politics. At the end of The Human 


1 Professor Wiener believes that the analysis of Messrs. von Morgenstern and Neumann is 
applicable to political as well as economic behaviour (cf. Duncan Black, ‘‘ The Unity of Political 
and Economic Science’, The Economic Journal, vol. LX, brs pre 1950). The writer hopes 
to show elsewhere that this is fundamentally erroneous, and based on a misunderstanding of 
the — of politics. 

*Cf. R. K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, passim, and MacRae, loc. cit. 

* They ‘are essentially hypothetical statements, of which the “ If” includes a tacit ceteris 

paribus provision which excludes the prediction itself from the data of the hypothesis. 
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Use of Human Beings he quotes from an article in Le Monde. This article 
holds that at every level of political action, government will be controlled by 
the best informed contestant in the political field on the same basis as holds 
in the economic theory of games. Appropriately equipped, therefore, the 
state can ‘‘ beat every player of a human game other than itself by offering 
this dilemma ; either immediate ruin, or planned co-operation ’’.* 

This picture of a state armed by the theory of games and knowing the 
future by cybernetics, seems to fulfil more than the prophecies of Mr. Huxley’s 
Brave New World, and to go beyond the more ingenious and ordered Utopia 
of H. G. Wells’s Selenites. The vision of the world under a literally mechanical 
domination of its past, present and future is terrifying but, though I am sure 
it will help us to think about many political problems in terms of political 
communication, I feel that there are more concrete and immediate causes in 
the twentieth century for fear than these. Deliberately random behaviour 
should be able to defeat such a mechanical power on the one hand, while on 
the other, tyranny has long had its own apparatus of efficiency without help 
from cybernetics. 

More realistic, I am sure, is Professor Wiener’s concern with the possibility 
of the technological processes of our society being affected by the new auto- 
matic mechanisms of calculation and control. Where production lines are 
long and labour minutely subdivided it should in principle be possible for 
self-correcting mechanisms to replace the worker in all but a few extremely 
complex tasks and where extensive maintenance problems are involved. 
Again in transport such mechanisms modelled on the already familiar auto- 
matic pilot might reasonably be expected to take over from the individual. 
All of this, however, would be the extension of mechanization into fields where 
it is already familiar, but we can go further and see how, with machines capable 
of transferring spoken words into type and of carrying out the most complex 
of sorting operations, the office of the large corporation could be seriously 
mechanized. Apart from a few simple mechanisms, nine-tenths of so-called 
office machinery is to-day prestigous rather than genuine in function, but we 
may foresee in large concerns an enormous extension of automatic machinery 
into the clerical function over the next generation.* 

Ideally this should mean the transition simultaneously to a higher pro- 
ductivity, to an extension of leisure, and to a reduction in the number of 
routine and unintelligent employments. There are, however, obvious reasons 
for alarm. Structural unemployment has not so far satisfactorily been avoided 
in the face of continuing technical innovation by any developed economy, while 
its consequences, as we in Britain have particular reason to know, are in many 
ways far more pernicious psychologically, socially and economically even than 
those which result from the trade cycle. What is more, such technological 
advance is only likely where there is high capitalization per head and we may 


1 Pere Dubarle, Le Monde, 28 Dec. 1948. 
2 Human Use, pe 207-8. 
3 Cf. Fortune, November, 1946, for a discussion of some of these possibilities. 
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expect, therefore, the spread of economic disruption from the United States 
accompanied by a steady increase in the disastroys differential between U.S. 
productivity and that of the rest of the world. A real problem is therefore 
presented to all social scientists and politicians: we have some idea of the 
probable direction and consequences of technological change over the next 
generation or so. What in fact can be done to insulate the world’s socio- 
economic systems from the evil consequences of such changes and to ensure 
that the potential advantages of a ‘‘ cyberneticized ’’ economy are realized ? 
The problem is not one merely of forecasting but also of assessing how good 
the media of communication are in our societies and how effective they can be 
in communicating a rational awareness of these trends.? 

It is not merely a problem of economics but also one of profound change 
in social stratification—especially in the status of white collar occupations— 
that we face. The last great period of such overwhelming change in social 
structure took place over a century ago, and we still feel its aftermath ; if 
the monetary costs are not too great we may soon expect a similar change 
from the introduction of automatic mechanisms—altogether apart from the 
problems already raised by the development of new sources of power. 

The last problem with which we have to deal concerns the status and . 
sociological relevance of cybernetics itself. I do not believe that a new science 
is about to develop, but I am convinced that Professor Wiener has established 
genuine isomorphisms between the brain and nervous processes of the organism 
and the conduct and structure of calculating and self-correcting automatic 
machinery. Whether he needed for this his philosophical apparatus and 
analysis of the consequences of modern thermodynamics, I am not at all clear. 
Craik, as I suggested above, reached a very similar position without this kind 
of analysis which is more significant for large-scale communication engineering 
than it could possibly be for the study of the organism. I am certain that 
this part of the analysis has no direct sociological relevance except in so far 
as it redirects attention to the problem of temporal asymmetry as a factor in 
the study of social structure. I am very unconvinced that Professor Wiener 
has been able to establish helpful isomorphisms with society, though a great 
deal of sociological analysis could no doubt be re-stated on cybernetic terms. 
The social universe, however, does not provide a suitable population for the 
mathematical expression of those relations with which cybernetics is most 
concerned. On the other hand, I have not the slightest doubt that attempting 
to think oneself into this new attitude with its new language, makes clearer 
the nature of a significant number of dynamic social processes. 

There is, however, a fundamental weakness in the whole of the cybernetic 
analysis of purpose. Purposive behaviour in cybernetics is a consequence of 
an overt change in the milieu: this is not necessarily true in individual 
psychology and, a fortiort, is less necessarily true of society as a whole. We 


? Analogy machines, handling several variables, may be able to provide data as to the most 
desirable choices if dislocation and misery are to be minimized. 


* Cf. G. W. Churchman and R. L. Ackoff, “ Purposive Behaviour in Cybernetics”, Social 
Forces, vol. 29, October, 1950. 
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have already seen how deliberately random behaviour, adopted as of purpose, 
can be used to frustrate the application of cybernetics to politics: this is but 
an instance of a general case. In fact, we seem here to find ourselves confronted 
by the limitations which always present themselves to a behaviouristic 
psychology, for, in part, this is what cybernetics essentially is. It is an 
extremely refined behaviourism, far more interesting than any other which 
has so far appeared and applicable not merely to many more phenomena but 
to many more kinds of phenomena than has ever been true of any behaviourism 
in the past. Whether the behaviourist programme can ultimately be realized 
or not in no way concerns us here, but, if it can, it will probably remain true 
that alternative forms of description and analysis in the sphere of human 
psychology and sociology will continue to prove scientifically adequate and 
heuristically far more convenient. 

It would be churlish and misleading to close on this negative note. The 
author knows no book in our time which has contained so many new ideas 
and new presentations of familiar ideas as Professor Wiener’s Cybernetics. 
Some of these ideas, are no doubt bright but sterile flowers, but that in the 
fertile profusion of Professor Wiener’s ideas this should be true of some of 
the blossoms is not very important. I do not think sociology will be revolu- 
tionized or even seriously modified by cybernetics, but I am sure that every 
sociologist—and indeed every social scientist—will see the world rather 
differently as a result of this exciting work. There may be no new science 
of cybernetics, but there is at least an enormous stimulus for a large number 
of already existing disciplines, both natural and social, and a very genuine 


incitement to a cross fertilization between areas of thought too long separate. 
1 But vide supra, note 1, p. 141. 
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INTRODUCTION 


T IS the specific purpose of this essay to examine the interrelation between 
| eo and empirical research with regard to the analysis of social 

stratification. Social scientists frequently assert that their task is to 
observe the facts, not to evaluate them. Yet those who make this point 
frequently demonstrate by their research that they are unfamiliar with what 
the assertion implies. We hope to demonstrate that a critical examination 
of this methodological problem may lead to constructive rethinking in 
empirical research itself. 

Discussions of different theories of class are often academic substitutes 
for a real conflict over political orientations. A characteristic feature of these 
disputes is that those who emphasize the economic aspects of “ class” tend 
to be concerned with the position of people in the production process while 
those who emphasize the subjective aspect of class show more concern with 
the process of distribution and with the consumption patterns of the popula- 
tion. In general, the leading exponents of the subjective (distribution) 
theories of class are oriented towards an examination of the forces of tradition, 
while the leading exponents of the objective (production) theories of class are 
more concerned with social change. 

This ideological involvement of the social scientists, who deal with social 
class, may be responsible for the methodological confusion which prevails in 
this field. As yet there is little discussion of “ class’ as an abstraction, and 
of the different theories of class as different abstractions, which may be more 
or less useful, depending on the purpose for which the research is undertaken. 
In analysing the implications of studies of class structure, we shall take many 
of our examples from the analysis of social class which Professor W. Lloyd 


1 Both authors assume equal responsibility for this article. 
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Warner and his associates have elaborated for the last fifteen years, since 
Warner’s studies are by far the most extensive studies of class in modern 
society. But cur objective in this discussion of the Warner researches is not 
to add another critical appraisal. We are rather concerned with evaluating 
his findings for a broader understanding of social class in American society. 
Our basic concern is to re-analyse the data which he and others have made . 
available because we feel that research in this area is in need of more probing 
interpretations as well as of more data. 


I. Tse ANALysis oF SociaL Crass: A CRITICAL INQUIRY 


Economic versus Subjective Aspects of Class 


The study of social classes has suffered in the past from the proclivity 
of social scientists to react against the influence of Karl Marx. Ever since 
Marx formulated his theory of the class struggle by reference to the economic 
structure of society, social scientists have been anxious to “ refute’ Marx. 
This prolonged discussion has left the unfortunate impression that one had 
to emphasize either the economic or the subjective aspect of class. Both 
emphases are misleading. Any attempt to discuss classes purely in economic 
terms loses touch with the way in which people experience their common 
position in the national economy. Yet, a discussion of class in subjective 
terms runs into the danger of circularity: if we base our analysis of class 
on the way the people themselves think about class, then our result will not 
be illuminating. People who agree that they belong to the same social class 
will be found to agree also on what they mean by class. Marx seems to have 
sensed this difficulty when he attempted to define class in his own terms. 


In so far as millions of families live under economic conditions of existence 
that divide their mode of life, their interests and their culture from those of other 
classes, and put them in hostile contrast to the latter, they form a class. In so 
far as there is merely a local inter-connection among these small peasants, and the 
identity of their interests begets no unity, no national union and no political 
organization, they do not form a class.? 


Although his own theory of class was left incomplete, this definition by Marx 
serves as a reminder that an emphasis on the economic to the exclusion of 
the subjective aspects of class is as misleading as the reverse emphasis. Yet, 
Marxists as well as many anti-Marxists among American social psychologists, 
anthropologists, and sociologists have frequently committed this error. Wit- 
ness the attempts of the anti-Communist Marxists to interpret events in the 
Soviet Union, where the means of production are exclusively owned by the 
State. An orthodox Marxist like Trotsky has argued, for example, that” 
Russia has no classes, but only a “ bureaucracy” which acts like a class, 
without being one. This same approach has prompted Stalinist Communists 
to refer to Hitler and Tito as representatives of the bourgeoisie despite the 
1 Karl Marx, The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte (New York: International 
Publishers, n.d.), p. 109. 
K 
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fact that under their rule the capitalists’ right to control or own the means 
of production was being destroyed. 

The dilemma of the subjective approach to social class is equally great. 
Against those who emphasize the importance of economic factors for an 
analysis of class, Warner and his followers maintain that people act in con- 
formity with their personal ideas of social class, not in terms of their economic 
position in society. Consequently, in community studies, and through polling 
methods, various samples of people in the United States are asked to place 
themselves or others in “ their social class” as they define this term sub- 
jectively and individually. A study of prestige rankings in a community or 
a study of the significance of different occupations for the popular interpre- 
tation of “ social class” is of interest. But we want to know about these 
opinions, in order to predict the conduct of people who hold certain common 
opinions about the social hierarchy. What is predicted, however, is only 
that people who hold common opinions about social class associate with one 
another and, on inspection, will be found to think alike. 

Warner suggests, for instance, that people’s associational activities are 
determined by their ideas as to whom they should associate with, hence by 
the way in which they “ rank” themselves and others. But if class is what 
people say it is, then a finding that people of the same class associate in 
voluntary (‘‘ subjective ’’) organizations, seems merely to confirm that they 
act and think alike. Analysis should reveal more than this ; it should enable 
us to predict the conduct of people in terms other than the way in which 
they rank their own prestige and that of others. That is to say, we should 


be able to infer from a people’s conscious system of prestige ranks, how they 
would behave and think in circumstances which are not themselves the result 
of these prestige ranks. Otherwise, the theory of class is tautological. 


Class as an Abstraction 


There is another implication of the fact that theories of class have the 
overtones of a political debate. Spokesmen for one or another of these 
theories have argued that classes in their sense really “ exist”. Warner, 
for instance, contends that he has revealed the nature of the American social 
class system. That is to say, he believes that the six classes which he “ found ” 
in Yankee City and elsewhere are not a product of his conceptual scheme, or 
of his research methods. This is the way in which people in American com- » 
munities “ really ’’ classify themselves. In the introduction to the Yankee 
City Series Warner has stated that he began with an economic theory of 
social class, but abandoned it when he found that “ something more ”’ was 
required to account for the data.1 When he found that there was something 
more to “class” than economic position, Warner was prompted to develop 


a new “class hypothesis ’’. 


1 See W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1941), vol. I, pp. 81-2. The other volumes written by Warner 
and his associates are: The Status System of a Modern Community (1942); The Social Systems 
of American Ethnic Groups (1945), and The Social System of the Modern Factory (1947). 
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By class is meant two or more orders of people who are sdicieadit to be, and 
are accordingly ranked by the members of the community, in socially superior and 
inferior positions. Members of a class tend to marry within their own order, but 
the values of the society permit marriage up and down. A class system also pro- 
vides that children are born into the same status as their parents. A class society 
distributes rights and privileges, duties and obligations, unequally among its inferior 
and superior grades. A system of classes, unlike a system of castes, provides by 
its own values for movement up and down the social ladder. 


And although use was made of numerous indexes (such as associational 
participation, area of residence, education, etc.), in the final analysis, indi- 
viduals were placed (in their social class positions) by the evaluations of the 
members of Yankee City itself, e.g. by such explicit statements as “ she does 
not belong”’, or “they belong to our club”’.* Yet, on the following page 
Warner writes: “It must not be thought that all the people in Yankee 
City are aware of all the minute distinctions made in this book.” ® 

There is considerable ambiguity in this initial conceptualization. Econo- 
mic theories of class are abandoned, because they do not account for all the 
data ; instead, a subjective theory of class is adopted. Yet two reservations 
are immediately added : 


(1) That. certain objective indices of class (like area of residence, education, 
etc.) were utilized in the status evaluations of residents, so that it is not clear 
whether an objective index or the status-evaluation of this index by the residents 
is under consideration. 


(2) That all the people were not aware of the class distinctions found in 
Yankee City. 


Close scrutiny of these initial steps reveals that some people in the community 
evaluate not only each other’s social prestige, but also the social prestige of 
the economic indices of class. Hence, economic indices of class are abandoned 
because people in the community judge the social reputation of their fellow 
residents not only in economic terms but also in terms of social prestige. In 
effect, Warner is saying, ‘‘ Class is what some people say it is.” 

The larger question which this procedure raises is exceedingly important. 
Earlier theories of social class are rightly criticized for their exclusive emphasis 
on economic factors. People do not think and act alike, merely because they 
have the same occupation or belong to the same income bracket. It is, there- 
fore, important to examine people’s subjective evaluation of such économic 
facts. Now, under the influence of social anthropologists and social psycholo- 
gists we have come to the point where only these subjective evaluations 
matter, and when economic indices are considered, only their subjective 
evaluation by members of the community is seen as relevant. In the words 
of Richard Centers : 


Classes are psycho-social groupings, something that is essentially subjective in 
character, dependent upon class-consciousness (i.e. a feeling of group ee 
and class lines of cleavage may or may not conform to what seem to social scientists 
to be logical lines of cleavage in the objective or stratification sense. 


1 Yankee City, I, p. 82. 2 Ibid., p. 90. ® Ibid., p. or. 
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Class, as distinguished from stratum, can well be regarded as a psychological 
phenomenon in the fullest sense of the term. That is, a man’s class is a part of 


his ego, a feeling on his part of belongingness to some thing; an identification with 
something larger than himself. 

This approach to social class abandons all concern with social theory. 
It reasons that any social phenomenon is evaluated by participants, hence 
the function of the social scientist is merely to record and compare the 
evaluations of participants. Similarly, the social anthropologist reports on 
a culture on the basis of verbal testimony by informants, to whom the investi- 
gator had access. To be sure, the analyst does not rely on one informant, 
he checks his testimony against that of others. Yet, the fact remains that 
the social anthropologist and the social psychologist analyse a society in terms 
of what some of its participants consciously know about that society. Not 
all people in Yankee City were aware of the fine status-distinctions which 
Warner has unearthed. But the investigator did not conclude that it was 
important to ascertain how the people of the town differed in their awareness 
of social status. Rather, he seems to have concluded that if any resident or 
any group of residents was aware of these distinctions, then a systematic 
knowledge of these distinctions would contribute to a social class analysis. 

This conclusion arises from a failure to emphasize that any theory of 
class is a conceptualization, which highlights some and ignores other facts. 
A study of class which is based exclusively upon people’s awareness of class 
treats this awareness as a substitute for the concepts of the social scientist. 
The social scientist who proceeds in this way believes that all knowledge 
about society is already available to its members and need only be collated 
from their testimony. In the following discussion we shall attempt to spell 
out some of the consequences which have resulted from the subjective approach 
to the analysis of social class. 


Scientific Analysis versus Popular Opinions 

One of the most penetrating analyses of the interrelation between the 
theoretical system of the sociologist and the explanation of a social pheno- 
menon (which is independent of popular opinions) can be found in Emile 
Durkheim’s study of suicide.2 Durkheim sought to generalize about the 
behaviour of large numbers of people. In order to do this he tested whether 
or not the available suicide rates showed significant differences as between 
age levels, or as between people of different religious affiliation, and so on. 
He began with a datum, say the fact that soldiers had greater suicide rates 
than civilians. This led to an overall hypothesis about the difference between 
the social structure of the army and of civilian society. He posited that the 


1 Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social Classes (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1949 P 27. 

See Emile Durkheim, Suicide (Free Press, Glencoe III, 1950). 
the Pa wir (logic of inquiry) of the Suicide study. Empirically, of course, a contemporary 
Durkheimian study of suicide would be vastly catiencedt by the more refined quantitative techniques 
developed in the past two decades. . 
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more completely involved a person was in a military structure, the more 
likely he was to commit suicide (suicide altruiste). 

Then he examined the data to ascertain whether his general hypothesis 
about the relation of army structure to suicide was correct or not by seeing 
if those “ classes” of soldiers most integrated in the army had a higher rate 
than the less integrated groups. If his general hypothesis about the social 
structure of an army held, officers should have a higher suicide rate than non- 


officers, enlisted men higher than conscripts, élite corps higher than ordinary 
battalions and so forth. He also presented hypotheses about the relation of 
the structure of the family, different religious groups, occupational groups, to 
suicide. In this way Durkheim was able to make predictions about changes 
in the suicide rate of different groups. If the occupational structure of a 
nation changed, its suicide rate should change. If the value system of 
a religious group changed, its suicide rate would also be modified. 
Durkheim’s entire procedure seems to have been eliminated from con- 
temporary sociological studies of class which emphasize its subjective aspect.? 
If we ask a cross-section of the population how they would characterize the 
different social classes in terms of occupation, as Richard Centers has recently 
done, what do we add to our knowledge ?. We might say that we shall have 
a fairly accurate knowledge of national stereotypes. On the average the 
American people identify working, middle and upper class by different, though 
overlapping, lists of occupations. We find also that those who think of them- 
selves as upper class have by and large certain political ideas in common, and 
there are significant differences in this respect between the self-identified 
members of the three major classes. As a study of popular stereotypes this 


1 It is curious to note that “i Balle bee nts dedicated one of his recent volumes, Democracy 
in Jonesville, to the memory of kheim and considers himself a follower of Durkheim. 

* Centers believed that he was a) was approaching the problem of Marxian class congriuanes by 
appen Sotehaug: or lywer chasten Waugh Seeple cogently ‘wenecalanig te caatty Maumee 
u or lower were to ves 

bP, working or lower clases ‘Though people apparently were tion was an almost useless 

predictive item, once objective stratification indices (occupation, economic power position and 
wealth) were partialled out. Centers concludes his analysis by stating tha: “ as far as the variables 
being considered in this research are concerned, class identification and conservatism-radicalism 
are far more the functions of socio-economic stratification than anything else. The several 
variables that are correlated with class identification to some extent or other are seen to derive 
most of their concomitancy of variations with those functions mainly from the strength of their 
association with [objective] stratification itself ” (Richard Centers, The. Psychology of Social Classes, 
p- 202). 

Yet this attempt to link Marx and social psychology suffers from a failure to understand 
Marx. epreneagg,| ae Menges <ygpatiadl. sme Sig anon ce every ns tha: some per 
with other groups. Questions which measure the degree of class antagonism and suspicion 
would probably have been more fruitful than simple class identification. An excellent pilot study 
| tile Alfred W. ones’s Life, Liberty and Property (Philadelphia, 
J ppincott, 1941 

A recent election study by Paul Lazarsfeld and associates indicates that attitude towards 
the Taft-Hartley Labour Law is a much more useful ee eae 
of tL oy or objective class than is subjective sdiguenmett: the Taft- 

Ufo ebee rte nag separ “oun mig ere” geek cole were people 
wal themselves in the same class. We would suggest that attitudes toward 
2 COMMAS lames Tie aie ates a Semen oe 6m Aenean Sends iat. Oe: Wien 
index of the emergence of class coudict than As long as America does not develop 
a pattern of political class conflict shave no Teason to expect a statement ie, “‘Tam a member 
of the weenie (middle) class,” to be a significant predictive item 
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is, indeed, useful ; it seems to inform us that there is more than mere fancy 
in these stereotypes, and we now know more about these stereotypes than 
we did before. There is no hypothesis, however, which would carry such 
a study outside its self-imposed circularity. 


An Index of Social Class ? 


This difficulty of the subjective definition of class is well illustrated when 
an attempt is made to relate subjective status evaluation to objective indices 
of class. Warner’s successive researches provide an apt case study in this 
respect. It will be recalled that he began his studies with the objective of 
ascertaining the status reputation of all residents of Yankee City, as these 
are revealed in how people rank and associate with one another. Rather 
early in his research he found that people based their judgments of a man’s 
social reputation on certain external indices of his style of life. The most 
important of these indices were found to be occupation, source of income, 
type of house, and residential neighbourhood (dwelling area). It is fair to 
presume that the members of a community are only superficially acquainted 
with these data. Even in a small community most people will “ know” 
something about the “social reputation” of different dwelling areas and 
different occupations, while they are likely to know the house-type and the 
source of income only in cases where they are personally acquainted. But 
when Mr. Warner sends his research team into a community to investigate 
each of these criteria, then he substitutes an accurate knowledge of objective 
status indices for the vague subjective evaluations of these indices. This 
whole procedure means that Warner has taken the status evaluation of some 
residents in a small community and has made systematic empirical investi- 
gations of the status indices which these residents talk about. That is to say, 
he has systematized the gossip and rumour of the town. Surely no resident 
of Yankee City or Jonesville, the second small city studied by Warner, knows 
as much as he does about the occupation, the source of income, the house 
type and the dwelling area of each member of the community. On the other 
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hand, some residents have undoubtedly much more detailed information about 
such matters than others. 

Critics of Warner have pointed out that he has returned in the course 
of his researches to an objective definition of class. In his latest book he 
shows that subjective status evaluation and economic position are highly 
correlated. He combined six objective indices of accorded subjective status 
into an Index of Status Characteristics (I.S.C.). According to Warner’s 


1 W. Lloyd Warner, Marchia Meeker, and Kenneth Eells, Social Class in America (Chicago : 
Science Research Association, 1949). 

The intercorrelations among the six variables that comprise Warner’s Index of Status 
Characteristics are higher than have been found in other studies of socio-economic status. Peter 
Rossi has pointed out that there are large and mathematically unexplainable discrepancies 
between Warner’s zero order correlations and the tetrachoric correlations reported for the same 
variables by Genevive Knupfer in Indices of Socio-Economic Status (privately printed), Pp. 98-107 
(see Peter Rossi, ‘‘ Measurement in Research on Social Stratification ”, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
Columbia University, 1951). For example, Warner’s correlation between income and occ pation 
is 87, while Knupfer’s is -48. There are other equally high differences, and in every case Warner’s 
correlations are higher than Knupfer’s. The high correlations of the former appear.in large 
measure to be an artifact of his method. 

In Social Class In America, Warner only reports completely on the raw data entering into 
the correlation between income and occupation. These data give us some inkling as to the 
methods that he used in setting up the Index. The ambiguous cases, that is those upon whose 
status — consensus was not reached among the classifiers, were eliminated from considera- 
tion. e bulk of these cases lay in the middle groups. The sample on which the Index was 


standardized, therefore, tended to rr the extremes of the social class system. About 
two-thirds of the sample are either on the top or the bottom of the occupations scale as the 
table below indicates, 
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Source: Warner, Social Class in America, p. 171. 


Another factor which may explain Warner's high correlations is the peculiar classification 
system which he employed in setting up his occupations scale. The scale has seven categories 
derived from two criteria, the “‘ skill that a job required and value attached to a job” 
(Warner, Social Class in America, p. 133). Sey See ime store clerks, beauty operators, 
carpenters, plumbers, telephone or telegraph li , barbers, policemen, , tenant 
farmers and others. Miners are in category 7, while rural mail clerks, sales in dry goods 
stores, watchmakers, and butchers are in category 4 (ibid., pp. 140-1). A di it classification 
systern malght taive cheuptieilipr Uhasneied the elas it the casrcieslons . It would appear, therefore, 
that the problem of discrepancies among the various stratification variables was eliminated by 
manipulating the data so as to increase correlations. 

While recognizing the weaknesses inherent in Warner’s data on the interrelationships among 
the items composing his Index of Status Characteristics, Dr. Rossi Pp gh an analysis of these 
interrelations to see whether the high correlations could be explained by presence of a common 
jatent factor to which the scale items were related. Using methods of factor analysis, he 
found that the variables of income, source of income, house type, occupation, dwelling area and 
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data, occupation alone has a correlation coefficient of o-91 with status 
reputation. Occupation and amount of income have a multiple correlation 
of 0-943 with status reputation with a standard error of estimate of 1-45. 
We would suggest, however, that Mr. Warner as well as his critics are 
wrong when they take this evidence to mean that objective indices can 
be treated as adequate substitutes of subjective evaluation of social class. 
We cannot be sure 

(1) That status evaluation and economic position are highly correlated 
for all social groups; prima facie there is reason to believe that this is true 
only for the upper-upper and the lower-lower class, to use Warner’s categories. 

(2) That this correlation, where it is found, really eliminates the problem 
with which Warner began, namely the discrepancies between social class qua 
economic position and social class qua reputational evaluation. 

(3) That the status ranking of individuals by fellow members of the 
community is the only or the most important subjective aspect of social 
class. Another subjective aspect would be the conscious identification of an 
individual with a social class and also the acting-out of this identification by 
organizational participation. 

The last aspect seems to us the most significant. By accepting people’s 
definition of class (social reputation) Warner has overlooked a subjective 
aspect of class which is only in part an outgrowth of social reputation : 
namely conscious identification with a class. Crudely put, he has only 
observed how people evaluate each other’s reputation, he has not asked 
whether they themselves accept this status placement and how their social 
self-perception affects their identification or non-identification with a class. 
In order to obtain a better understanding of these subjective aspects which 
only provide an uncertain index of class, it may be useful to examine their 
content in greater detail. 


Reputational Analysis Reconsidered 


In studies using the Warner method members of a community are asked 
to rank one another in the inferior and superior positions of the town’s prestige 
hierarchy. This definition implies that every person is interviewed concern- 
ing his estimation of all persons known to him in the community. Actually, 


Social Class Placement are “‘ so highly related to the ee factor that any one might be 
substituted for subjective class placement without much loss in the accuracy of estima’ 

For all practical purposes, social class placement, income, and occupation can be used almost 
interchangeably ” (Peter Rossi, op cit.). If one Warner’s data as valid, then Dr. Rossi’s 
analysis would appear to suggest that Warner’s complicated work on ee status placement 
serves to demonstrate that it is unnecessary to be concerned with this dimension, as objective 
variables get at the same stratification factor. 

1 In their critical evaluation of Warner’s work Pfantz and Duncan have pointed out signi- 
ficant differences in the errors which occur when status reputation is predicted from objective 
indices. There is a 7 per cent error for the lower-middle and a 5 per cent for the lower-lower 
class, while the error is 18, 22 and 32 per cent for the upper, upper-middle and -lower 
classes. That is, the social reputation of a clerk or a casual labourer is a good i ication of 
ote wer peer! ae: a but this is not the case for the other social groups. An investiga- 
tion of such di ies might lead to important insights into the su ive of social 
class. Cf. H. W. Pfantz and O. D. Duncan, “ A Critical Evaluation of Warner’s Work in Com- 
munity Stratification , American Sociological Review (April, 1950), vol. XV, pp. 208-9. 
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one finds that this method was used by Warner himself, most thoroughly 
among the upper three “classes” (upper-upper, lower-upper, and upper- 
middle), who comprised about 15 per cent or four to five hundred families 
out of a total city population of 17,000. The members of these groups 
knew each other by acquaintance, by sight or by reputation, and could tell 
the interviewers whether they had any social relations with one another. 
The lower three classes (lower-middle, upper-lower, lower-lower) were too 
large and hence the same method could not be used with reference to them. 
In order to ascertain the rankings of the lower classes, Warner appears to 
have relied on the valuations of members of the upper three classes. whose 
judgments would depend on individuals whom they knew in the lower classes, 
on the prestige reputation of certain neighbourhoods, and on a knowledge of 
members in formal associations. It seems to us that the basic assumption 
of the subjective approach is thereby rendered doubtful, namely that the 
persons living in a large community actually can rank one another in terms 
of relative status. 

It is instructive to examine this point somewhat further. In most of 
the researches on the subjective aspect of class we find that 

(t) A number of residents rank the status position of other residents, 
whom they know personally, in various degrees. 

(2) Presumably a larger number of residents are able to evaluate the 
social reputation of certain neighbourhoods and occupations, so that indi- 
viduals from these neighbourhoods and in these occupations are “ placed ” 
more or less stereotypically. These evaluations usually rely in good part on 
objective indices of a person’s style of life. But before we accept Warner’s 
recent finding that status reputation and objective class position are closely 
related, it may be useful to examine somewhat further the values which 
constitute this reputation. 

In his recent volume on the methodology of social class analysis Warner 
has quoted a small group of his informants at some length. We cannot 
identify all his Jonesville interviewees, but we are provided with a number 
of clues, which are worth examining. According to Warner ten informants 
were selected because they explicitly recognized the social class lines which 
exist in Jonesville. That is to say, these ten were selected because they 
were “ class-conscious ’’, in Warner’s terms. Warner recognizes that many 
persons are not class-conscious in his sense; in fact, many of his writings 


1 Pfantz and Duncan write: ‘‘. . . the ‘ upper’ class (of Jonesville) comprises 13 per cent 
of the 339 sample cases (or 21 per cent of the 209 Old American cases), but only 3 per cent of 
the total population of Jonesville. Income data are given for only 108 cases, but of these, 
63 per cent have incomes classed as ‘ above average ’ or higher. See are 01 ab Se cont 
of 208 cases on whom ea ratings are given falls into the upper three categories of 
professionals and proprietors of ro gee wr gs Sarae senate gto naa te 
businesses, and clerks and kindred workers. Whereas Census gd li for ‘ Jonesville ’ for 1940 
show that 35 per cent of employed persons are classified as ee semi- 
professional workers ; ‘re managers and officials (cept farm) and sales 

figure, while not exactly compara! arner’s, Poses leke 
i dimceepancy between sample and population.” Ibid., p. 208. 
W. Lloyd Warner, et al., Social Class in America, p. 69. 
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are put forth as efforts to demonstrate the existence of classes to the un- 
sophisticated who believe in the American myth of a classless society. 
Nevertheless he argues that the presence of ten class-conscious persons in 
Jonesville ‘‘ clearly demonstrates the existence of a class system ”’.? 

It is clear that Warner does not rely on the opinions of a random sample, 
but rather on the opinions of a distinct type of person. Who are these people 
in Jonesville ? Occupationally, five of them are professionals, three identified 
simply as such, and two others who are identified as an accountant and a farm 
expert. Another is a politician whose relatives belong to the “ fancy crowd ”, 
two others are merchants, one high-school girl is the “‘ daughter of a sub- 
stantial citizen of Jonesville’, and only one out of the ten is a labourer. 
Except for the labourer, those of the ten who are identified in class terms 
belong to the upper-middle class of the town. (Since there were only “‘ five 
classes’ in Jonesville, the upper-middles correspond to the lower-uppers of 
Yankee City.) Warner, through a number of revealing quotations, gives us 
some insight into these people. An upper-middle class man said: 


“ The several social strata are segregated into definite ecological areas, and in 
each area you generally find a class distinction. This particular area ts in tran- 
sition. ... The top stratum lives over on Main Street... . Now that is about 
the way the town is divided into ecological and social strata. If you put the two 
together you have the social structure in outline’”’ (our emphasis].* 

Mr. Green, long-time resident in the town and a man who has kindred in 
Withington’s ‘“ fancy crowd” . . . divides the town into “ social strata ’’. 

“You'll find out there’s a definite division between the men and the women 
in the upper stratum in this town. The men are common like us. They'll talk 
to you at any time. But the women draw the class line, and no one gets over or 
under it.... 

“ They have several cliques within the larger stratum. Below this stratum is 
the one composed of prominent business and professional families. . . . 

“The small business men and the foremen out at The Mill are in the lower 
Joos middle stratum. I mean a lower stratum than the one we have been talking 
about. ... 

“ The several social strata in town are segregated into definite areas, and in 
each you generally find a class distinction. 

“Now, that’s about the way the town is divided” [our emphasis].* 

. . » @ Substantial citizen, Mr. Smith Brown... said: 

“Since I made that crack about class to you the other day, Bill [the inter- 
viewer], I’ve done a lot of thinking about this class business. First thing, I want 
to say that there’s no use talking about people being in a certain class and in a 
certain portion of a class unless they are accepted by the people in that group as 
equals. . . . So acceptance is what I am going to use, along with family, character, 
and money. ... 

“The society class around here is the 400 class. 

“ The next class down is what we call the of society around here... . 
hae fringe of this thing has a lot of families on it who have made money and 
ost it. 

“The next stratum starts with the fringe and takes in certain other elements. 
This is what you’d better call the upper-middle class . . . my wife and I are in 
1 W. Lloyd Warner, et al., Social Class in America, p. 69. 

*Ibid., pp. 151-2. *Ibid., pp. 56-7. 
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this group some of the time. Now we don’t have any money, and our being included 
in these groups is due wholly to my professional position and the fact that my wife 
and I belong to several good organizations. . . . 

“‘ Now, we come to the working class. The working class is made up of good, 
solid people who live right but they never get any place.... They are the 
ones who work around as clerks in the stores, own little trucks and maybe little 
businesses. . . . 

“TI just want to mention one more class. ... These are the families that 
are just not worth a goddam. Now, they’re not immoral—they’re not unmoral— 
they're just plain amoral. ... They're just like a bunch of rats or rabbits.” } 

Mr. Green’s assistant, Mr. Alton, well acquainted with several mid-western 
communities . . . summarized Mr. Green’s detailed statement when he asserted : 

“TI don’t think that we have any more classes here in Jonesville than in any 
other American community of this size. The classes are not explicit. They’re 
really implicit, if you know what I mean. If you would ask some of the people 
around here if they had a class structure they would say no. They don’t recognize 
themselves that they have one, but, nevertheless, these classes exist. You know, 
they like to pride themselves in being a democracy, but it’s a democracy in word. 
When it comes to real behaviour and social activities and selecting out your friends 
and so on, it’s organized around class.” ? 

Alice Little [a high school student], the daughter of a substantial citizen of 
Jonesville, will tell about her experience with status and her understanding of the 
Jonesville class system : 

“ There’s not supposed to be classes in this town, but actually there are. . . . 
There’s a higher class, and then there’s a middle class, and then there’s a lower 
class. Then, there are those in between. Well, families like us are in between the 
higher class and the middle class... . 

“Income, I guess, is the main thing in class, but—well, it’s more than that, 
too. Part of it is the way you use your money, and the way that you act, and 
what you do in town. The things that you are in and stuff like that... . 

“You will find the higher classes and the lower ones don’t have good family 
understanding. The middle class, though, has good adjustment between the mem- 
bers of the family, and the families are pretty close together. The middle-middle 
class go to church... . 

“The kids in the lowest class . . . have to quit school and go to work... . 
We judge them by the appearance of their homes—how it is on the outside and 
how it is on the inside, by their furniture. This low class has very dirty homes. 

. They’re not in the churches. ... 

“Now, the high-lower class families—well, they usually keep their homes 
clean. ... They’re neat and clean, but they don’t have very much money... . 

“The low-middle-class families live in nice homes. They always keep their 
homes clean... . 

“I would say my own class (upper-middle) belonged to churches and all the 
church clubs and the big clubs in town. ... We associate with all classes but 
are careful of our friends. . . . This class has nice homes, quite a bit of money. . . . 

“ Now, the higher class, the Number One Class, I guess you'd call it. Well, 
they belong to churches, but they don’t go very much. ... This class drinks at 
its parties, but they don’t go to bars to get it. They have it at home. They drink 
with the children in the family, too... . 

“TI don’t know why, but you just start looking at the town, and you'll see 
it’s that way.” ® ; 

The testimony of Miss Little clearly demonstrates that at least some of the 
high-school children are class-conscious. . . .* 


1 Ibid., pp. 47-52. * Ibid., p. 57. * Tbid., pp. 59-60. *Ibid., p. 60. 
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These verbatim statements of Warner’s Jonesville informants raise a 
number of questions. We cannot assume that the majority of small town 
Americans talk about “ areas in transition ”, ‘‘ ecological and social strata ”’, 
“ cliques within the larger stratum ”’, or that high-school girls see the differ- 
ences in family organization between classes. Yet many of the panel mem- 
bers talk as if they were paraphrasing articles and books written by Warner. 
How did the respondents secure this point of view? There seem to be two 
equally plausible answers to this question. 

The members of the panel were in close personal contact with senior 
members of the research staff for from one to two years. It is possible that 
the interviewers in the course of many discussions about the meaning of the 
study educated the panel to think about their town in terms of Warner’s 
analysis of social class. If this is true, then Warner has not ascertained “ the 
facts”. Rather, he has created in some of the town’s residents an awareness 
of class and a terminology, which did not exist in this manner prior to his 
entry into the community. 

An alternative answer would be that the researchers selected ten indi- 
viduals who were most status conscious. If this is true, then the fact that 
the panel members are disproportionately upper-middle class becomes under- 
standable. They are the group immediately below “ the 400”, or “ society ”. 
The nuances of status discrimination are most significant to the members of 
this group who are “ upward mobile ”. 

Warner’s studies either reveal a class structure in the small towns of 
America, which is largely the result of his own preconceptions about class, 
or they reveal the perspective of the social climbers just below the upper 
crust of small-town society. To people at this level, class appears as a matter 
of interpersonal relations, manners, family, and so on. It is not polite to 
suggest that class is a reflection of one’s economic position. Actually, the 
data, which these individuals present, clearly indicate that their opinions 
about status are related to position in the economic structure. 

If this is the view of the upper-middle class then the question arises, 
whether other social groups in the community look at class in the same way. 
A careful reading of the Yankee City volumes reveals that the subjective 
definition of class is by no means the same for all residents. To be sure, 
each one of the criteria by which people rank one another (income, dwelling 
area, type of house, occupation, lineage, sobriety and associational behaviour) 
may be objectively assessed, and hence the same criteria can be used by an_ 
outside observer in order to ascertain the social status of each person in the 
town. But the subjective evaluation of the residents has none of this scien- 
tific neutrality. Everybody in the town seems to recognize the prestige 


1 There is another clue to this aspect of Warner’s studies, which is likely to raise questions 
in the mind of the reader. A quick tabulation reveals that in a community of 6,000, 308 out 
of a sample of 2,095 are said to belong to the upper and upper-middle class, 675 belong to the 
lower-middle, and 1,112 belong to the upper-lower and lower-lower classes. It is odd that in 
a town where 1,787 (out of 2,095) are in the lower classes, Warner has selected ten especially 
status-conscious informants, nine of whom belong to the upper-middle class. 
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values of different ecological areas: Hill Street (upper class), Side Street 


Bb (middle class), Riverbrook (lower class). However, not all residents of Hill 
9 Street are judged to be of high status. In order to differentiate the people 
i on Hill Street, a new criterion is necessary. The residents of this area are 
st distinguished in terms of “old” and ‘ new” families, the “old” families - 
: having a longer history in the community and hence higher prestige. But 
& this criterion of lineage is not applicable below the Hill Street level. The 
Side Streeters (middle class) are ranked according to the criterion of “ home 
: builder”. This includes educational level, style of life within the home. 
at The “‘ home builders ’’ are the upper-middle class, those who are not “ home 
* builders ’’ are ranked below them. At the Riverbrooker level, a third set 
5 of criteria enter. Here the presence of regular jobs, ambition, give high rank, 
= while shiftlessness, contentment with poverty give low rank. These criteria, 
bts old family lineage, home-building and sobriety, distinguish between the upper 
be and the lower level in each of the three classes.1 Whose criteria are these ? 
They are those of the lower-upper class. They are criteria of invidious praise ; 
5: they seem to say to each that he may be lowly in the eyes of the world, but 
™ that he is better than his fellows because he is distinguished from them by 
ai: a trait which makes him more like the people on the next higher level. Now 
” it may be, as Warner seems to suggest, that everybody in town makes these 
of same invidious distinctions. Yet in the absence of detailed information on 
the interviews at each status-level we cannot accept this conclusion, Every- 
ol one who has ever lived in a small town knows, of course, that people can be 
- found at all class levels who are fond of talking the language of the upper 
i. class. (After all, there are upward mobile people at all class levels except 
aa the lower-lower.) But how representative are they of their class? And are 
+ there no other well-known, invidious distinctions, which are just as important 
ice as indices of status, though they do not confirm Mr. Warner’s theory ? What 
* of the man who can hold his liquor: is not his status high among drinking 
men? What of the man who excels his fellows in physical strength or 
es, prowess? What of the reputation of skill, or of helpfulness and generosity ? 
vy. And what finally of that all-important invidious distinction with which the 
oe lower class turns the tables: a man may be rich and well-born, but has he 
re, ever worked with his hands, does he know how to fix his plumbing, or his car ? 
ng Granville Hicks has stated this lower-class view of status in a striking way : 
ur) Hunting and machinery—those are the two great topics of conversation when 
an men get together. Sam Josephs loves to talk about both, and he is usually the 
he central figure in any discussion. Being currently employed in a garage, he is 
7 regarded as an authority, and the session is likely to open with a question directed 
: to him, but once the topic is launched, everyone—everyone but me—joins in. The 
ge talk grows more and more technical, but human interest is never excluded, for Sam 


is always being reminded of what some stupid customer-said or what some incom- 
petent mechanic did, and his anecdotes evoke others. Some of the men in our 
group are closely confined to things they have actually worked with, but others 
are interested in general principles and capable of dealing with them. Stan Cutter, 


1 See Yankee, City I, pp. 81-01. 
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for instance, though he was unable or at any rate unwilling to finish the sixth grade, 
has a genuinely speculative mind, and has worked out certain theories of mechanics 
for himself, just from handling machinery, even as he has acquired some knowledge 
of physiology from the butchering of domestic and game animals. For all these 
men machinery is, among other things, a field of competence, and it is obvious that 
they enjoy talking about the subject simply because it is one on which they have 
something significant to say.? 

These latter distinctions among residents of a community may appear 
petty as suggestions for an alternative analysis of status reputation, though we 
have little doubt that they are important parts of the subjective status 
systems which affect people’s behaviour and psychological security. The 
one working-class member of Warner’s Jonesville panels however, did suggest 
a significant alternative stratification system. 

He sees class as purely a matter of income and power. He draws a distinc- 
tion between powerful landowners and wealthy industrialists and professional people, 
but he puts all of them at the top. Below the top, he sees a level of common 
people, of poor people like himself, and of poorer people below his family. His 
class lines are less clearly drawn than those of the others, but his feelings about 
status are deep and powerful for he has felt the punishing effect of it on his children 
and sees it operating in his own life... . 

Mr. Tolman conceives of power and prestige in terms of people who are “ in 
rings”. According to Mr. Tolman, these rings all interlock. The school board’s 
always on the inside ring. The courthouse ring and the lawyer ring here in town 
decide who’s going to run on the school board... . 

The inner ring is organized around the newspaper and the courthouse. Dr. 
Bowman is probably the leader of it. The banks and the lawyers and the big 
landowners—they’re in on it, too.? 

Mr. Tolman, the one representative of the lower classes on the panel, 
sees a class and power structure differently from the “ upper-class” mem- 
bers. We have no way of knowing whether he is representative of his group, 
but the group of which he is a part forms a larger proportion of the com- 
munity than do the groups to which the nine other panel members belong. 
Why, we wonder, is the upper-class view of the social structure more accept- 
able than the lower-class view. It would have been equally possible to 
approach the problem of analysing the social structure of Jonesville from 
Mr. Tolman’s point of view. There is some evidence that he is, in fact, 
accurately describing the power structure of the town. August Hollingshead 
studied the same community as Warner.* His description of political power 
relations in Jonesville agrees with Mr. Tolman’s. 

We are not here suggesting that an examination of the power structure 
of a community is an intrinsically better way of studying stratification than 
a study of the status reputations, although it is a fact that many people tend 
to evaluate class in terms of power. It is evident, therefore, that the subjective 
approach is only one way of looking at stratification, that there are different 

1 Granville Hicks, Small Town (New York: Macmillan, 1946), P . 115. Warner’s work on 
status distinctions in small towns makes no mention of this. If chins 3 is what people say it is, 
then. we should consider the invidious distinctions of lower-class people as well. 


2 Warner, Social Class in America, pp. 61-2. 
* August Hollingshead, Ejmtown’s Youth (New York: John Wiley, 1949). 
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subjective approaches. It is clearly a value judgment which a man makes 
when he chooses to study upper-class status evaluation rather than lower-class 
status evaluations, 

The Middletown studies of the Lynds (Muncie, Indiana) suggest that the 
power approach of “‘ who controls whom ” can be a fruitful way of analysing 
the social and political behaviour of upper- and lower-class groups.1 The 
Lynds place people in the class structure according to their access to the 
credit system, which is all-important to the maintaining and increasing of 
a family’s economic position in American society. Those people who control, 
or have access to, the credit structure are in the position to make many of 
the decisions which affect the livelihood and behaviour of the people of a 
community. They suggest that high status in Middletown is related to one’s 
position in this power structure. 

The phenomenon of the relationship of power to credit was not unique 
to the city of Middletown or the specific theoretical orientation of the Lynds. 
Hollingshead, in his study of Jonesville (called Elmtown in his work), points 
out that the upper status class of the community has the “ highest income in the 
community’. They own the two banks, the large industries, practically all 
the business buildings in town, as well as extensive farm lands. He indicates 
also that this upper-class group controls “the two major political party 
organizations on the township and county levels. . Money, legal talent, 
and political office are instruments used to translate interests into effective 
power.” 2 

Two students and co-workers of Warner, Allison - Davis and Burleigh 
Gardner, also indicate the role of credit in the power structure of a com- 
munity in their study of Natchez, Mississippi, Deep South. They point out 
that the political life of the city and surrounding county had been explicitly 
controlled by the head of a local bank, and that when they did the study 
in the late ’thirties, ‘‘ one of the most important officers of the county govern- 
ment was heard to say that in many instances he submitted his problems to 
the president of his bank ’’.* 

However, Davis and Gardner, though aware of the relation of power to 
objective economic criteria, basically analyse the class structure of Natchez 
in terms of status reputation and interpersonal association. They follow 
Warner’s method of accepting the explicit subjective purpose of status barriers 
as the real reason for their existence. 


These social strata are developed and recognized by the inhabitants upon the 
basis of types of moral sanctions, language, manners, rituals, economic traits, and 
other differentiated symbols of rank. In studies of intimate social participation it 
has been found that distinctions of social class position are always made upon a 
basis of possible social acceptance, as illustrated by the following quotations : 
“They don’t fit in with our bunch.” “ We don’t know her family.” ‘I never 
saw her socially in my life.” ‘‘ They are ordinary people like us.” ‘‘ You feel at 

? Robert and Helen Lynd, Middletown, and Middletown in Transition (New York : Harcourt, 


Brace and Co., 1925 and 1937). ® August Hollingshead, op. cit., p. 86. 
2 Allison Davis and Burleigh Gardner, Deep South (University of ichlcege Beets, 1941), p. 265. 
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home with them.” ‘“ They are the big shots, the society folks.” ‘‘ I wouldn’t let 
my children play with that woman’s ; they are ignorant, common, dirty people.” + 


It is strange that functionalists like the members of the Warner school 
should be satisfied with the manifest function of prestige differences which are 
given by the explicit statements of the participants. To accept the opinion 
of upper-class, small-city Americans that classes are based on style of life is 
comparable to accepting a primitive’s explanation of a religious ritual. Carey 
McWilliams has suggested an alternative functionalist interpretation of prestige 
classes which is at least as meaningful as those of Warner. 


To say that such institutions [exclusive organizations] are premised upon the 
mutual liking and affection of the individuals constituting the membership is sheer 
nonsense. Institutions of this character are not based on the innate congeniality 
of like-minded persons, but rather on the strategical consideration of consolidating 
a power relationship. Social power is organized by exclusion. The larger the 
number of groups that can be excluded, the less will power have to be shared. This 
is precisely what is implied by the term “ exclusive”. The function of an exclusive 
institution is to exclude.? 


The power position of an individual or group in the fluid class society 
of capitalism is much more insecure than was the hereditary position of a 
feudal lord. Once having achieved a position at the top of the power hier- 
archy, it is necessary to create an institutional structure which will make per- 
manent and legitimate the present position of a power group. As McWilliams 
points out : 


It was the absence of a landed gentry and titles of nobility in America, coupled 


with the existence of political democracy, that compelled the moneyed classes to 
emphasize a rigid social exclusiveness as a means of consolidating their power. . . . 
Social exclusion, at the top, is repeated or imitated at the lower levels of society. 
The business executive who has achieved the Nirvana of membership in the X club 
selects as his junior executives men who are ascending the socio-economic- ladder 
on the same escalator. Seeing how the system works, these junior executives, in 
turn, apply exclusionist policies in the selection of their assistants. Clubs and 
social institutions are important mechanisms by which this self-generating, power- 
augmenting process is set in motion.® 


The Lynds have also indicated that in Muncie, the exclusive clubs “ con- 
stituting a hierarchy in prestige . . . exemplify . . . the prepotent values of 
the dominant group of business men of the city ”’.4 

It should not be assumed that we intend to deny the accuracy of Mr. 
Warner’s reporting on the subjective status systems of small American cities. 
He has elaborated in great detail that aspect of society which Thorstein 
Veblen stressed as a necessary supplement to any objective economic theory 
of class. Veblen in his classic analysis of the subjective aspect of class noted 
that the use of the cash-nexus as the arbiter of all social relationships (except 
those within the immediate family) was insufficient as a theory of conduct 


; A. Davis, Social Class Influences Upon Learning (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1949), P. 7- 
* Carey McWilliams, A Mask of Privilege (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1948), p. 117. 
* Ibid., pp. 118-24. * Lynds, op. cit., p. 30r. 
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in a capitalist society. He found the theory inapplicable within two clearly 
delimited aspects of economic life. The ‘economic man”’ of the classical 
economists was not the proper model for the engineer or the captain of indus- 
try. The engineer was motivated by the matter-of-fact aspects of machine 
technology. The captain of industry harked back to the earlier predatory 
conduct of the warrior and the medieval knight. The ‘‘ economic man ’”’ was 
also inappropriate as a model which could explain the patterns of consump- 
tion. People did not purchase commodities economically, that is, they do 
not utilize their resourges so as to maximize the use-value received for any 
given amount of expenditure. Rather, they purchase commodities so that 
they may maximize the social prestige which will accrue to them from their 
consumption. Hence, a person’s consumption pattern is not motivated by 
economic but by status considerations, and only socially conspicuous con- 
sumption can have the desired effect. 

Warner’s studies of the social status system of small communities have 
elaborated on this theme. They have made more specific the role which 
conspicuous consumption plays at the different levels of this system. Among 
the lower class steadiness of work-habits and a corresponding emphasis on 
neat appearance (of person and home) distinguish the solid worker from the 
down-and-outers. Among the middle class home-ownership and a corre- 
sponding style of life again serve as a distinguishing characteristic. In both 
instances we have an emphasis on conspicuous consumption in Veblen’s sense. 
Among the upper class this is no longer the case. Here the person for whom 
consumption is still a prestige-getting device, is likely to rank among the 
lower-upper class; he has not yet “arrived”. The true mark of the upper- 
class person is the fact that status is taken for granted, and that upper-class 
consumption patterns have become ritualized without being conspicuous. 
That is to say, the upper-class person will regard a status-conscious and 
ritualistic consumption pattern as his way of life and all others will regard 
him as a snob because he does not care whether his style of life is visible to 
others. In fact, he may regard it as slightly indecent or uncouth if his way 
of life could be interpreted in any way as being intended to obtain prestige 
for him. He does not want others to behold his style of life, he believes 
in it. 


Status Reputation in Metropolitan Areas 


The preceding considerations make the assertion ‘caitlin that in the 
last analysis all individuals in the small town of America can be placed by 
the residents in their respective class positions. It is true, of course, that 
a small town society is status-ridden. But we would need a carefully designed 
sample of people’s opinions concerning status, at all class levels and in pro- 


1 We note in passing that the name of Thorstein Veblen does not appear in any of the 
numerous writings of Warner and his associates, although they are a painstaking ela tion 
of his Theory of the Leisure Class. It is difficult to see how knowledge in the social sciences 


will ever be cumulative, if social scientists ignore, rather than build upon, the work which has 
already been done. 
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portion to the population at each class level, before we can be sure that 
everybody in town has accepted as valid the invidious distinctions of the 
lower-upper class. 

We have also questioned the assumption that all persons living in a 
small town can rank one another on the basis of the same criterion, This 
assumption becomes highly questionable, however, when the same procedure 
of class analysis is suggested for large urban areas. Warner asserts that the 
class structure of all American communities is the same: 


Although we chose Jonesville above all other place§ for its particular quali- 
fications for our study, we know that most other places, for purposes of evidence, 
might have done equally well. The Jonesvilles, Smithtowns, Greenfields, and all 
the other-villes, -towns, and -fields of America are essentially alike. Sometimes the 
road signs at their entrances say Dallas, Seattle, or maybe Indianapolis or Buffalo, 
or they might spell out Atlanta, Springfield, or Walla Wella, but no matter what 
the signs say or how the alphabetical letters are arranged they still spell Jonesville. . . . 

Jonesville has been our laboratory for studying Americans. The social struc- 
ture governing American capitalism lies within the actions of its people, for the 
lives of the ten thousand citizens of Jonesville express the basic values of 140,000,000 
Americans. The life of the community reflects and symbolizes the significant 
principles on which the American social system rests. 


We know of no evidence to support this assertion. We do know of some 
evidence to refute it and we find this on page 29 of the same book. This 
is the way a newcomer to Jonesville encounters its ever-present status system. 


Mr. Donnelley came [to Jonesville] from a large city. “It seems to me,” he 
said, ‘‘ there’s quite a lot of difference in the type of relation you have in a big 
town and a small town. In large cities people aren’t so closely connected with one 
another. In small towns the people know all about their-neighbours. They are 
much more closely connected. ... They can see everything you do. And they 
follow all your goings and comings.” 


While we doubt that the people in Jonesville have a good command 
over sociological terminology, we would not want to ignore a genuine insight 
of one of the informants, which, though not couched in sociological terms, is 
in essential agreement with a generalization basic to contemporary. sociology.’ 
This generalization holds that urbanization results in a transformation of 
interpersonal relations, which become less familial and personal as the size 
of the community increases. The large metropolitan areas are the scene of 
anonymity—neighbours do not know one another, families decrease in size 
and in importance for the individual. The number and the superficiality of 
personal relations grows as their intimacy and meaningfulness for each par- 
ticipant declines. In cities like Dallas, Seattle, or Buffalo the only class of 
people who know and rank one another are Warner's “ upper-uppers ”’, i.e. 
those who are known as “ society”. The other “ five classes ’’ are much too 
numerous to permit that degree of personal acquaintance, which alone would 
make a system of interlocking status evaluations feasible. 


1'W. Lloyd Warner and Assoc., Democracy in Jonesville (New York: Harpers, 1949), 
vols, XIV-XV. 
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The Foundations 
S. F. Nadel. London (Cohen & West), 
1951. Pp. xi+ 426. £7 5s. 

DuRInG the last decade several new professor- 

ships and lectureships in ‘social anthro- 

pology ” have been created; papers on “‘ social 
anthropology ” have become more prominent 
in examinations for degrees in Anthropology ; 
social anthropologists have established an 
organization of their own apart from other 
anthropologists. The Foundations of Social 
Anthropology may be taken as an authoritative 
statement of the limits and aims of the isolate 
thus designated. For it is not, as a similarly 
titled book would have been twenty-five years 
ago, a Classified and generalized account of 
institutions and behaviour patterns observed 
among “simpler peoples’’. It is rather a 
penetrating analysis and lucid statement of the 
terms, concepts and categories used in social 
anthropology, by a professor of the subject 
who in his own field work has had occasion 
to employ these concepts and categories in 
dealing with African societies of very varying 
degrees of “* simplicity ”. The author has 
indeed read extensively in recent sociological, 
psychological and philosophical literature, 

Continental and American as well as English, 

but remains a ct, if sometimes a recal- 

citrant one, of the school of Malinowski and 

Radcliffe-Brown. 

The domain of study is defined as co- 
activity—the behaviour of individuals in 
groups towards each other and in respect of 
each other in so far as it conforms to stan- 
dardized behaviour patterns (p. 28). Co- 
activity is explicitly so defined as to include 
cases where the co-agents are — 
unknown. While using ‘‘ person” in 
quasi-legai sense so that several fa 
pens aay maak: ot Po Np aR 146), 
Nadel refrains from identifying the co-agents 
with persons, the biological father is not 


of Social Anthropology. 





confused with the sociological father. The 
standardization-in question is of course not a 
uniformity due to the biological constitution of 
humanity or of races of man nor to the 
physical environment. Social anthropology is 
thus marked off from physical anthropology 
and human geography. Againit is not history, 
since the latter deals with unique and non- 
repetitive events (p. 13), still less the “‘ pseudo- 
history’ of the older ethnologists which 
attempted to infer unobservable past events 
or processes from observed contemporary 
phenomena (p. 16). (But after all the Alpine 
folding of geology was an unique and un- 
observable event, but the has. 
enabled a number of discrete observations to be 
co-ordinated and has provided useful guidance 
to prospectors and engineers.) On the other 
hand social anthropology is narrower than 
sociology which considers road accidents, birth- 
rates, suicides and other phenomena that 
though “social” are not ‘ standardized 
behaviour patterns’’. (In the sequel cases are 
mentioned where suicide (p. 143) and birth-rate 
(p. 256) are, or are affected by, standardized 
behaviour patterns.) 

Finally and ih a eer only to those 


“‘ culturology ”’, and a wide range of social 
phenomena, long regarded as proper objects 
for anthropological study, are excluded from 
its purview. ‘‘ Culture” becomes (p. 29) 
“the integrated totality of behaviour pat- 
terns”, and in defining the field of social 
anthropology Nadel lays as much stress on the 
groups in which such patterns are standardized 
as on the patterns themselves. He defines 
“ society ” (p. 187) as “‘ the relatively widest 
effective group ’’—this is generally the political 
unit—and insists (p. 184) that the criteria for 
defining it and any other true group must be 
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‘‘ subjective as well as objective’, conscious 
community of aim as well as overt community 
ofbehaviour. ‘ Society ’’ is thus distinguished 
from the “cultural group”, defined by 
behaviour ‘‘ which happens to be uniform and 
which the people concerned know to be 
uniform ’’ but which is not “ intentionally 
co-ordinated ’’ (p. 185). (We may hope that 
ethnologists find it easier to apply this dis- 
tinction in the case of the Esquimaux than 
historians do in the case of the ancient Greeks 
or Sumerians.) 

Only social phenomena capable of being 
viewed under two ‘‘ dimensions ’’, i.e. both as 
actions or behaviour patterns and as relations 
between co-actors or groups qualify as data 
for social anthropology. Nadel compares these 
“‘ dimensions "’ respectively to the space and 
time of Newtonian mechanics (p. 85). Any 
relevant phenomenon may be projected from 
one dimension into the other. So culture is 
described (p. 80) as ‘‘ the totality of social 
facts in the dimension of action’. Now 
culture admittedly includes “‘ language, art 
and technology”’. But these social phenomena 
are one-dimensional only; from their style 
and structure we can “‘ establish only one kind 
of nexus which gives us simply behaviour 
patterns following from behaviour patterns 
without any implication of relationships or 
forms of grouping’. They belong therefore 
to a realm of “‘ all-culture ’’ (p. 89). The same 
language or form of technology may be “‘ found 
distributed over different societies and societies 
differently organized ’’ and does “ not require 
specific group organization for its realization ”’. 

This final limitation, which most English 
social anthropologists would endorse, seems 
open to objection on philosophical, methodo- 
logical and practical grounds. By extruding 
from its purview into the waste of “ all- 
culture ’’, technology, art and language, social 
anthropology condemns itself to ignore the 
very elements that most explicitly distinguish 
social from biological phenomena. For in- 
stance, what best distinguishes human societies 
from species or genera is precisely that art- 
styles and techniques are not confined to 
specific societies but can be diffused. It is 
precisely here that the familiar analogy between 
biological and social evolution breaks down. 
Moreover a technical device is a social fact. 
The potter’s wheel is not just a pivoted wooden 
disc nor is a railway a more complicated 
arrangement of iron, wood, coal and oil. Both 
require definite groups for their operation, 
whether the simple domestic association of 
master and apprentice or the complicated 
organizatio: of administrators, engineers, 
drivers and plate-layers. The techniques of 
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their operation are idea systems, maintained 
by a group of persons and transmitted by 
socially recognized symbols. Diffusion, for 
instance of railways from Britain to Russia, 
meant the transmission of the technique of 
operation and the reproduction of the requisite 
group. If “ diffusionists ’ have ignored this, 
that is no excuse for social anthropologists. 

Methodologically the abstraction rules out 
in advance the possibility of explaining the 
form of an institution in technological terms. 
Nadel does indeed mention this approach as 
the materialist conception of history, but 
mistakenly assumes that this explanatory 
theory claims that the basic need for food 
determines all social behaviour and structure 
(p. 379). In fact, of course, human needs are 
plastic. The materialist conception does not 
pretend to explain why some societies “ need ” 
intoxicants or pots or aeroplanes, but what 
effect the productive organization for the 
satisfaction of these “‘ needs ’’ has on the rest 
of the social structure. Inasmuch as tools 
and techniques of production are more readily 
and more exactly observable than relations 
between persons, explanation of the latter in 
terms of the former has a certain methodo- 
logical advantage. 

Practically any science is justified by its 
capacity to provide generalizations that serve 
as useful guides to action. Social anthropology 
is in fact expected to provide such guidance 
to colonial administrators, missionaries and 
traders. If the latter attempt to change one 
existing behaviour pattern or institution, what 
is likely to happen? But the changes likely 
to be introduced by such agencies are often 
technological. The probable effects of techno- 
logical change on a society is therefore an 
inquiry to be expected from the consumers of 
social anthropology. _ 

Finally, all sciences aim at mathematical 


‘accuracy, and students should therefore be 


trained in techniques of observation that 
involve measurement. Relations between per- 
sons and behaviour patterns cannot at present 
be accurately measured and expressed in 
figures; the size of a dwelling-housé, the 
distance between houses or the productivity 
of the cultivation unit can be so measured or 
expressed. Having vainly tried to extract the 
size of houses, the number of houses in the 
local unit and the area over which they are 
dispersed from the writings of social anthro- 
pologists (such as Nadel’s The Nuba), I have 
the impression that students of the English 
school are liable to despise such grossly 
material, but measurable, features in the 
cultures they study in the field. 

Be that as it may, within his chosen limits 
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the social anthropologist has not only to 
describe what he observes but also to explain 
it. Though excluded by his necessarily 
synchronic approach from observing real 
change, by the use of the comparative method 
he can still establish concomitant variations 
or co-variants and show that two or more 
social phenomena, such as age sets and endemic 
warfare actually hang together (p. 230). But 
any true co-variants must be connected in 
individual minds, and so the actors in each 
must be either the same persons or in close 
intercommunication (p. 256). When the 
phenomena in question cannot be observed in 
a sufficient number or variety of distinct 
societies, recourse may be had to what Max 
Weber calls “‘the dangerous and uncertain 
procedure of the imaginary experiment” 
(p. 238), the dangers of which are emphasized 
by illustrations. 

For the explanation of his observed uniform- 
ities, the social anthropologist will have to go 
outside the limits of his isolate. Historical or 
geographical explanations have indeed been 
tuled out in advance, but Nadel devotes two 
long chapters to ‘‘ psychological explanati 
(pp. 289-367) and returns thereto in his dis- 
cussion of psychological patterns and person- 
ality types. In practice, it appears (p. 406) 
that ‘‘ personality types ’”’ are not explanations 
of standardized behaviour patterns, but mere 
names for the “social personalities’’ who 
exhibit such patterns. But the author thinks 
that the techniques of experimental and 
clinical psychology may eventually lead to the 
discovery of ‘‘ personality types ” in a culture 
that are not just tautologies for the culture 
itself, but ‘‘ this kind of study is still in its 
infancy ”’. 

“ Function”, as an explanatory concept, 
certainly remains within the sociological 
domain, but it implies “an objective and 
absolute utility, valid in all contexts and for 
any observer who thinks in terms of groups or 
social existence (p 371)’. Yet after all Firth’s 
functional analysis of a Tikopian gardening 
rite—or for that matter, Merton’s of an 
American political machine—does reveal a 
“social purpose” or a “substantial will” 
of which the agents are totally unconscious, 
but which is yet more intelligible than the 
Unconscious of psycho-analysis. It certainly 
makes the phenomenon more intelligible than 
saying the magic rite is a mistaken substitute 
for superphosphate. At least it shows the 
missionary that something more than super- 
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alism, but of functionalists stubbornly remain- 
By a reference to technology—i.e. to “ all 
culture ’—Firth can expose the “ disfunction ”’ 
of the magic he has analysed. 

Finally, in view of the slightly jocular state- 
ment in the Preface that the book might have 
been called ‘‘ Prolegomena to the Study of 
Society : being an Inquiry into the Nature of 
Sociological Knowledge ’’, the reader might 
expect some reference to the “ sociology of 
knowledge’’. Neither Mannheim nor Marx 
nor the relevant works of Durkheim are cited. 

V. Gorpon CHILDE. 


Beitradge zur Gesellungs- und Vélkerwissenschaft. 
Professor Dr. Richard Thurnwald zu seinem 
achtzigsten Geburtstag gewidmet. Verlag 
Gebr. Mann, Berlin, 1950. Pp. 477, illus- 
trated. DM. 25. 

Tuis volume of essays, written to commemorate 
the eightieth birthday of Professor Richard 
Thurnwald, is a well-deserved tribute to the 
doyen of German social anthropologists. The 
short biographical sketch by his wife, and the 
appended list of his publications, illustrate 
admirably the wide range of Professor Thurn- 
wald’s interests and activities, both as field- 
worker and as comparative sociologist. se 
these days, when some an 

priding themselves upon having extended the 

field of their investigations into contemporary 

Western societies, it is perhaps salutary for 

them to be reminded that as far back as 1897 

Thurnwald wrote on ‘the social structure of 

Bosnia, and that he subsequently studied 

Ancient Egypt and Assyria before turning his 

attention to Melanesian and other primitive 
The essays themselves, thirty-one in number 

and written predominantly by German and 

American scholars with whom Thurnwald was 

associated in the course of his career, are the 

usual miscellany characteristic of many such 
volumes. Some, e.g. the contributions of 

Baldus, Elkin, Kéhler, Kroeber and Frau 

Lehmann, are purely ethnographical or lin- 

guistic in content, of limited topical value, 

and with no particular relevance to either 

Thurnwald’s own work or problems of sociology 

in general. Others, notably Laura Thompson’s 

on ‘“‘ Operational Anthropology as an Emergent 

Discipline”, and Wagner’s ‘‘ Lasst sich die 

Richtung von Kulturwandel voraussagen ?”’, 

will appeal much more to anthropologists, and 

deserve careful study; and the political 
scientist will probably be interested in the 
discussions of political development in China, 

Senegambia and modern Japan, by Eberhard, 
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Kurt Wolff and Zachert respectively. Special 
mention might also be made of Douglas G. 
Haring on ‘‘ The Social Sciences and Biology ”’, 
Ursula Knott-Greiling on the social psychology 
of shamanism, Karl Miller on Burnham’s 
theory of managerial revolution, a delightful 
sketch by Lowie on the literary style of the 
Crow Indians, and a particularly interesting 
study in applied anthropology by Paul Wirz, 
dealing with “‘ Der Ersatz fir die Kopfjagerei 
und die Trophdenimitation ”’. 

It may be added that the book, published 
with the aid of the Viking Fund of New York, 
is very well produced, but lacks an index. 


I. SCHAPERA. 


Essays in Social Theory. G. D. H. Cole. 

Macmillan & Co. Pp. vii+ 251. I§s. 
In the list of those who have developed the 
teaching of social studies in our Universities, 
the name of Professor G. D. H. Cole has won 
for itself a memorable place. It is, therefore, 
especially fitting that the first four of the 
essays and lectures republished in this book 
should offer us some educational reflections. 
He is clearly very much at home in discussing 
the subtle intricacies of the expanding social 
sciences, in tracing the proper connections of 
the “ older” with the “‘ newer” branches and 
in examining the credentials of the latter. 
His treatment of these topics in the first 46 
pages is necessarily brief: but representing 
the mature thought of an experienced teacher 
in this field, these essays (together with the 
reflections on the Aims of Education which 
follow) should command the attention, if not 
always the agreement, of teachers and students 
alike 


The rest of the book consists for the most 


of essays on social theory—which 
Professor Cole regards (p. 10) “‘ as an essentially 
normative study of which the purpose is to 
tell people how to be socially good, and to aim 
at social goods and avoid socialevils’”. Aswe 
know (and as he admits) he has never been 
shy about offering to us a special set of norm- 
ative propositions: and it does scant justice 
to their content to complain that they are 
offered so frequently and so fluently! Here 
once more, both in the interpretive studies and 
in the statements of the author’s convictions, 
we encounter touches of that pluralist approach 
which once led him into Guild Socialism. His 
sympathy with Rousseau enables him to cut a 
remarkably clear path through the swirling 
mist of the Social Contract: and in several 
lucid studies he grapples keenly with the 
problem of size in democratic organizations 
and with the need to reinforce parliamentary 
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democracy with a rich network of other 
institutions. 

The faith which prompts his normative 
propositions is summarized in the concluding 
pages on “‘ What I Take For Granted”. It is 
easy to smile at such brief confessions of a 
man’s basic assumptions, to criticize them for 
naivety or for internal (When, 
for example, Professor Cole declares that the 
most pressing task for political and social 
activity is ‘‘ to raise the standard of living of 
ordinary people ”’, he is on very strong ground ; 
but would he himself push to extremes his 
further assumption “‘ that no other object can 
claim any allegiance when it conflicts seriously 
with this primary object’ ?) It is also easy 
to recall how quickly events outpace the zeal 
of the radical thinker and falsify his hopes. 
Yet such aspirations have their place in social 
philosophy. While their uncritical repetition 
would be improper, to omit them altogether, 
in the interests of a dull uniformity, would be 
equally mistaken. It is in this critical tradition 
that Professor Cole’s work stands; and 
although some -of these essays are slight and 
few of them are exhaustive, they all reflect 
this tradition and, in their various ways, 
embellish it. 

J. Goutp. 


The Development of Public rags in Man- 
chester, 1780-1820.  L. Marshall. 
Syracuse University mae 1946. Pp. 
ix + 274. $2.75. 

Proressor L. S. Marsa tt sets out in this 

study of early industrial society in Manchester 

to examine the attitudes, ideas and opinions 
expressed by Manchester men, while their 
community was being transformed from an 
eighteenth-century market town into an early 
nineteenth-century industrial city. The theme 
is a fascinating one and has lately begun to 
interest many historians who cannot accept 
in its entirety the account of the “‘ new town ” 
presented by the Hammonds or the generalized 
picture of the “‘insensate industrial town” 
sketched by Mumford. Professor Marshall 
collects much useful new material and makes 
many important points, but he dresses up most 
of his work in such a cumbrous jargon that it is 
only by a supreme effort of imagination on the - 
part of the reader that he can feel that he is 
reading about an early nineteenth-century 
English industrial town at all. It is difficult 
to penetrate even the basic generalization 
made on page viii that “‘ the problem (before 
the author) emerged as that of determining 
the relations between an and 
nascent society and an extending and kinetic 
public opinion which was empowering earlier 
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ideas with the force of tradition and new 
responses with the instruments of social 
integration ’’. 

Marshall is tracing, is economic liberalism, the 
dominant ideology of the rising interest groups 
in the city. The intensity with which liberal 
views were advanced in local life ensured that 
Manchester would become the centre of 
English radicalism. ‘‘ Because the authority, 
structure, and politics of British institutions 
and society fell far short of meeting those 
(liberal) demands in 1820, Manchester public 
opinion appeared to be enlightened, aggressive 
and revolutionary.” It thus provided a new 
dynamic in English political history as a whole. 

The “instruments of social integration” 
were devices for solving the problems of dis- 
tress, disease and disorder by “‘ increasing the 
opportunity and power of the individual to 
attain material security, social importance, and 
intellectual and spiritual satisfaction’’. Pro- 
fessor Marshall claims that by 1820 “ social 
integration’ was so far advanced in Man- 
chester that the city was well prepared both 
from the point of view of leadership and miss 
support to diffuse its new principles and 
traditions in the outside world. 

It is difficult to reconcile this analysis with 
the picture of Manchester painted by lively 
nineteenth-century commentators of every 
shade of opinion. They all stressed not 
social integration, but social cleavage. Man- 
chester was different from other cities in that 
society had grown up around the concentration 
of industry and lacked gentle gradations of 
status or wealth. ‘‘ There is nothing but 
masters and operatives,” wrote Faucher, who 
stressed the extent of the local gulf as much as 
Engels. ‘‘ Manchester is the chimney of the 
world,” wrote General Napier, who was given 
the task of managing the northern Chartists. 
“ Rich rascals, poor rogues, drunken raga- 
muffins and prostitutes form the moral, soot 
made into paste the physique, and the only 
view is a long chimney: what a place! The 
entrance to hell realized.” 

The origins of the local cleavage deserve 
more careful attention than that given them 
by Professor Marshall. By 1840 there was a 
tradition of cleavage as well as the dominant 
tradition of the Manchester School. In the 
development of both, religion played an 
important part. Professor Marshall says a 
good deal about it, but little that is really 


attention, while a generalization that Sunday 
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Schools had a “‘ reactionary effect upon social 
behaviour ’’ until their students began to read 
ae ype political propaganda should not be 
left suspended in_the air. Even apart from 
his inadequate account of the effects of religion 
on social groups, Professor Marshall's broader 
pictures of social types—‘‘the industrial 
capitalist ” and ‘‘ the urban proletarian ’’—are 
sometimes caricatures and almost distortions. 

By failing to bring out the unique features 
of Manchester as a special case in England and 
Europe, Professor Marshall falls into his most 
serious piece of mis-rep tation. ‘“‘ As new 
factories were erected,” he writes, “old 
manufacturing towns like Birmingham, Shef- 
field and Halifax assumed the industrial and 
social characteristics of Manchester, while 
around them and even in remote parts of the 
country towns and villages developed into 
‘little Manchesters’.’’ The most important 
point in the local-national history of the early 
nineteenth century was not that Birmingham 
and Sheffield were like Manchester, but that 
they were different. Their social structure 
and their politics were so different that they 
were able to provide alternative philosophies 
and panaceas both before and after the Great 
Reform Bill. That Manchester established a 
ee dae ae en 

and Professor Marshall gives many of the 
reasons why, but it is equally important to 
notice that Manchester’s position was not 
assured until after the setting up of the Anti- 
Corn Law League. If the differences between 
Manchester and Birmingham were important 
in national history, the differences between 
Manchester and the other country towns and 
villages round about were equally fundamental 
in the history of Lancashire, as W. Cooke Taylor 
pointed out in his Notes of a Tour of the Manu- 
facturing Districts of Lancashire in 1842. 

The first effect of the ‘‘ industrial revolution ” 
was not to generalize conditions throughout 
England, but to differentiate local social 
structures. As the towns grew, they posed 
common problems of health and order, and 
the responses, however different in origin, 
tended to produce similar attempts at solution. 
It is in his account of these developments that 
Professor Marshall is most lucid and most 
valuable. He shows how vigorous were the 
reactions to early problems in Manchester and 
how active were strategic sections of opinion. 
It is at this point that his study could be profit- 
ably supplemented by studies of other towns ; 
and until many other such case histories are 
written, it will not be possible to understand 
early nineteenth-century England. Professor 
Ralph Turner of Yale has already stimulated 
many of his American pupils, including Pro- 
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fessor Marshall himself, to turn to the historical 
study of nineteenth-century cities. It is to 
be hoped that more social historians in England 
will cultivate this field. Some of them are 
already beginning to do so, and are ushering 
in an important new phase in English 
historiography. 
Asa Briccs. 


Psychological Factors of Peace and War. 
G. W. Allport, J. Cohen, H. V. Dicks, H. J. 
Eysenck, J. C. Flugel, Hilde Himmelweit, 
Madeline Kerr, T. H. Pear and L. F. Richard- 
son. Edited and with a Preface by T. H. 
Pear ; with an Introduction by C. W. Judd. 
Published on behalf of the United Nations 
Associations of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland ; Hutchinson & Co., Ltd., London, 
1950. Pp. xii-12 + 262. JI6s. met. 


Personal Aggressiveness and War. E. F. M. 
Durbin and John Bowlby. Routledge & 
Kegan Paul Ltd., London, reprinted 1950. 
Pp. vi+ 154. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE year 1950 would seem to have been an 
appropriate one for the publication of good 
books about the psychology of war, and these 
are two excellent examples. Both are co- 
operative works by more than one author, 
and both seek to interpret war scientifically 
as an avoidable social disease, so far always 
with .us in large or small proportions. The 
two books approach the problems which they 
have in common in very different ways, and 
it will be instructive to consider the contrast, 
though first it will be necessary to examine 
each book individually. 

Psychological Factors of Peace and War is 
introduced to the reader by Mr. C. W. Judd, 
Secretary of the U.N.A., and by Professor T. H. 
Pear, who also contributes the first two 
chapters. In the first chapter he outlines the 
structure of the book. He explains that in the 
second chapter he has shown that social 
psychology is concerned essentially with the 
analysis of ‘‘ patterns of culture”, or, one 
might say, ‘‘ patterns of anti-culture ’’ where 
war is concerned, rather than with the mode 
of action of single instincts, such as aggres- 
siveness or curiosity. The culture pattern 
theory, due to recent anthropology, has been 
one of the most illuminating ideas in social 
psychology, and is, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
likely to be a classical idea in the social sciences, 
like the theory of association of ideas and the 
instinct theory of individual psychology. As 
McDougall himself would have agreed, we 
have to consider how instincts are integrated 
uniquely in each individual, which leads to all 
the problems of the psychology of personality, 


and how they are at the same 
influenced and exploited by the 
or cultural pattern, which lea 
problems of social psycho 
of war. 
In the third Dr. 
surveys the studies of social a 
ally of aggressiveness. This is 
technical chapter, and, althou; 
valuable contribution, would perhaps have 
been better included in Part II of the book, 


investigation. Dr. Madeline Kerr contributes 
the fourth chapter, a short one, which deals 
with the problem why people should wilfully 
engage in activities which may occasion total 
destruction of life or property. In the fifth 
chapter Dr. J. Cohen considers the interesting 
question whether, if women were in contro} 
of government and administration, instead of 
men, then wars would be less likely. This 
problem is not solved by discovering again 
what has long been known to psycho-analysts 
and good novelists, namely that although 
women may be more biddable than men, 
when they do become aggressive they are just 
as fierce as men, or possibly more so and even 
more cruel. Professor J. C. Flugel expounds 
and analyses some neglected moral, political 
and psychological problems of world integra- 
tion in the sixth chapter. His writing, as 
usual, is scholarly, profound and illuminating, 
as befits a ‘‘ star’ of our psychological world. 
In the seventh chapter Professor G. W. Allport 
appeals eloquently for international co-opera- 
tion, and emphasizes the need for extensive 
research on the international problems of 
social psychology. 

In the second part of the book Dr. Hilde 
Himmelweit gives a brilliant account of 
research on the relationship of frustration and 
aggression. If the conclusions of this are 
vague it is the fault alone of the complexity of 
the data. The ninth chapter contains a most 
interesting account by Dr. H. V. Dicks of his 
important investigation into the psychological 
aspects of German character, carried out in a 
transit camp for recently captured prisoners of 
war in 1942. The book is brought to a con- 
clusion by two chapters by Dr. L. F. Richard- 
son, dealing in his characteristically objective 
and thoroughly scientific way with ‘‘ Threats 
and Security” and “Statistics of Fatal 
Quarrels ”’. 

If we now turn to Personal Aggressiveness and 
War, the second book under review, we shall 
find what was inadvertently omitted from the 
first book—or was it omitted purposively ? 
The second book consists of two sections 
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originally published as parts of a symposium 
on War and Democracy, in 1938, and sub- 
sequently published separately in 1939 and 
reprinted in 1940 and 1950. As one who has 
touched on this book in lectures on social 
psychology for ten years, the reviewer would 
say that it is among the most brilliantly 
illuminating of books on war. If Psychological 
Factors of Peace and War tells us all about the 
dimensions of dogs, larders and bones, then 
Personal Aggressiveness and War explains how 
dogs come to be hungry enough to break in, 
which is immensely important. 

The only criticisms which seem justified are 
that this book almost inevitably lays too much 
stress on the individual, and that it would 
probably have been better for the reader if the 
“book ” of fifty pages by Mr. Durbin and the 
“ appendix ” of 100 pages by Dr. Bowlby had 
been more closely integrated in a single 
continuously developing series of related 
chapters. 

Considering together the two books reviewed 
here, it would seem that they form an excellent 
symposium in conjunction. Scientific methods, 
general and technical problems, excluding 
psycho-analysis and the unconscious, are dealt 
with admirably in the book edited by Pear. 
The fundamental problems raised so vividly 
and unmistakably by psycho-analysis are dealt 
with in Durbin and Bowlby’s book with a 
conciseness and clarity which leaves little to 
be desired. How anybody can expect to 
understand the psychology of war without 
taking the unconscious into account passes 
the reviewer’s comprehension. 


R. W. Pickrorp. 


Social Case Work in Great Britain. Edited by 
Cherry Morris. Faber & Faber. 12s. 6d. 


TuIs is a symposium dealing with various forms 
of social work in Great Britain, each one being 
discussed by a different writer. It is inevitable 
in such volumes that the contributions vary in 
interest and merit, but all are useful in that 
they help to bring together a good deal of 
information which has hitherto been distributed 
in various bocks and pamphlets, in so far as it 
was available at all. 

It cannot be said, however, that after reading 
these descriptions of social work and the 
qualifications required by social worker, 
the outsider has a very idea of exactly 
what is the content of social case work or even 
whether such an art in fact can exist. The 
first chapter states that the origin of social case 
work lies in the natural human response to a 
natural hnman situation ; it is thus a form of 


personal relationship where one party isin need 
(not of course necessarily material need) and 
another party offers help. The main principles 
of case work it is said are implicit in family 
friendship: but the essential quality of pro- 
fessional case work is that the worker in the 
field ‘‘ has deliberately by study to equip her- 
self to offer this relationship to a great many 
more people than would normally fall to her 
share ’’. 

Two questions seem to arise: are these 
human situations essentially different in: social 
work from those which arise in many other 
fields where no professional case worker's 
qualifications are found or expected ; and how 
far can the art of case work in any event be 
acquired through study or any other way ? 

Only six types of social work are discussed 
in this book, but the kind of case work which 
forms part of each is so different in character 
and clientele that the only common factor is 
really that of human relationships in a situ- 
ation of need and response, and as already 
suggested this is present in other connections, 
including many outside social work altogether. 

Within the more specialized field the great 
increase in public social services and in 
voluntary associations, many of them arising 
out of war needs, has resulted in the appearance 
of a vast army of workers, both voluntary and 
paid, who are doing social case work and the 
majority of whom are untrained. In many 
instances such work is done with great success, 
and observation of and discussion with the 
workers indicates that their principles and 
methods are precisely those which are incul- 
cated through study and supervised work in 
the embryo professional worker. Where they 
are not successful their failure is often due to 
faults of attitude and personality which are 
unfortunately by no means always absent in 
their professional sisters. 

This is not to deny the need for better social 
workers and for more trained social workers, 
and the study of human relationships is 
certainly a useful ingredient of training in this 
and many other professions. But it is un- 
certain how far there is an art of case work 
which can be taught as part of the training of 
social workers and this volume, useful as it is, 
does not resolve the uncertainty. 

The book is, however, valuable in that it 
gives a clear and concise account of several 
forms of work about which there is still a good 
deal of confusion and misunderstanding ; this 
is particularly true where the work is of fairly 
recent development or where its character has 
changed. ‘‘ Social Case Work” should, for 
example, help to remove a good many mis- 
conceptions as to the nature of Psychiatric 
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Social Work and Moral Welfare, and in the 
other fields it covers it gives clear and up-to- 
date information. 


R. CHAMBERS. 


The Young Lag. A Study in Crime. 
Page. Faber & Faber, 1950. 18s. 


Tuis is in many ways a depressing book because 
it shows, perhaps even more clearly than some 
of its predecessors, the peculiar limitations of 
the author. Sir Leo Page has made very 
notable contributions to the understanding 
and improvement of criminal justice in this 
country, and the present book, too, is of great 
value as a criticism of the sentencing policy of 
the criminal courts. He is sincere and warm- 
hearted, knowledgeable and influential. If he 
could rid himself of his prejudices and make a 
serious attempt to understand what is going 
on below the surface he could greatly promote 
the cause of penal reform which is so much 
in need of powerful allies. As it is, he reminds 
us, only too often, of that famous tragic figure 
of nineteenth-century German drama, Father 
Anton in Hebbel’s “‘ Maria Magdalena ’’, and 
his leitmotiv: ‘‘ I don’t understand this world 
any more!” 

It is easy to criticize Sir Leo’s methods of 
collecting and checking his material. His 
object was to study the personality character- 
istics of the typical young habitual offender, 
the causes of his behaviour, and the ways in 
which he is at present dealt with by the courts 
and the penal system. To this end, he asked 
six Prison Governors to select for him altogether 
twenty-three men, aged between twenty and 
twenty-six, serving sentences in their prisons, 
whom they regarded as “ likely to become life- 
long offenders”. The criteria actually em- 
ployed by the Governors in their interpretation 
of this extremely difficult prognostic phrase 
are not disclosed, and, as the case histories 
indicate, they seem to have differed widely. 
It might have been safer, therefore, to employ a 
simpler criterion such as a minimum number of 
offences or of penalties of a certain gravity. 

These young men, whose case histories make 
up by far the greatest part of the book, were 
interviewed, with their consent, by Sir Leo 
in prison once or twice for three hours or more, 
and no effort was spared to make the interviews 
as informal as possible in the circumstances. 
Nothing was left undone in Sir Leo’s view to 
get at the truth; full use was made of the 
available documéntary material; the men 
were encouraged to be frank, and their stories 
were checked by discussing them with the 
staffs of the prison and of institutions in which 


Sir Leo 
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the men had been before. Nevertheless, in 
more than one case one gets the impression that 
important aspects of the stories have, for no 
compelling reason, been left unverified (e.g. 
PP. 94, 129, and some of the stories relating to 
treatment, e.g. pp. 211, 248). ‘‘ Probation was 
a CO} farce in his case, if he is to be 
believed ” (p. 74): surely, at least some of the 
factual data given by the prisoner could have 
been checked without undue difficulty before 
this very verdict was published. 
Repeatedly, Sir Leo complains with con- 
siderable resentment that the men had told 
him lies, but it never occurs to him to ask 
himself whether lying was not sometimes their 
most natural reaction in the circumstances. 
This leads to the major weakness of the book. 
Informative as the case histories are, one 
hardly ever gets the feeling that they penetrate 
beneath the surface. Occasionally, Sir Leo 
himself has to admit, explicitly or by implica- 
tion, that he “found this young man very 
hard to understand ”’ (p. 119), or that ‘‘ To me 
he was at once a saddening and a baffling 
problem” (p. 206). Should not this have 
made him i ly anxious to turn to 
psychology and psychiatry for advice and to 
devote some serious and unbiased study to the 
literature on criminal psychology? In fact, 
however, the chapter headed ‘‘ Psychology” 
is by far the weakest and most prejudiced of 
the whole book. Nobody denies that some 
psychologists and psychiatrists are incompetent 
and that even the best of them may sometimes 
be mistaken. But to reproduce certain 
sentences from their public utterances, torn 
érom the coniext and without accurate refer- 
ences, is not the most appropriate way to 
refute them. Needless to say, equally hostile 
is Sir Leo’s attitude to sociological and 
statistical research where he fails to see, for 
example (p. 284), that the statistician does not 
necessarily his moral wickedness and 
lack of understanding of social problems by 
arriving at certain undesirable statistical 
correlations. 
The most valuable parts of the book are 
those devoted to criticisms of the present 
sentencing policy of the courts. They amplify 
and confirm what Sir Leo has already said in 
some of his previous books against short-term 
prison sentences and in favour of Borstal and 
other forms of long-term detention. Other 
positive proposals are the suspended sentence 
(long known on the Continent and in U.S.A.) 
as an alternative to Probation; the indeter- 
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way new, is particularly welcome as coming 
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from so influential a critic as Sir Leo, but 
whether these reforms by themselves will be 
adequate without a more profound under- 
standing of causation remains doubtful. 
HERMANN MANNHEIM. 


Eighty Thousand Adolescents. A study of 


young people in Birmingham, by the staff 
and students of Westhill Training College. 
Directed and described by Bryan H. Reed, 
B.D., Youth Tutor. Allen & Unwin, 1950. 
12s. 6d. 


Tus survey of the Youth Service in the City 
of Birmingham provides interesting descriptive 
material about the youth organizations visited 
and the general pattern of the City’s Youth 
Service. It does not, in my opinion, as its 
title and publisher’s note on the book jacket 
would suggest, present a clear picture of the 
City’s youth. 

The investigation, carried out over a period of 
three years, involved the visiting of 321 of the 
1,384 separate units catering for adolescents in 
the fourteen to twenty age range, and the 
completion of questionnaires regarding organiz- 
ation, ‘membership, aims and activities for the 
units visited, which included uniformed 
voluntary organizations (Scouts, Guides, 
Brigades), Church and non-sectarian clubs, 
boys’ pre-service units and some organizations 
affiliated to political parties. Closer contact 
was made with seventeen organizations which 
students visited regularly over a period of 
some months. An attempt to obtain informa- 
tion from young people themselves involved 
the completion of questionnaires regarding 
their education, work and leisure activities by 
447 adolescents attached to youth organizations 
and by 557 unattached and not engaged in 
full-time education. 

The picture which emerges is of a ‘Youth 
Service composed of many varied agencies with 
a small membership and often a-short life. It 
is pointed out that “there is a continual 
process of birth, death and resurrection among 
youth organizations”. Of the 81,000 adoles- 
cents aged fourteen to twenty living in Birming- 
ham, about 42,000 were at the time of this 
inquiry attached to youth organizations or 
attending Evening Institutes, while a further 
5,000 were unattached but in full-time educa- 
tion, and 34,000 had left school and did not 
belong to a youth organization or attend an 
Evening Institute. (The figures given for young 
people in full-time education, which I will not 
quote here, exclude students at Universities and 
Training Colleges or children attending private 
schools.) The different. organizations visited 
tended to interpret the function of the Youth 
Service either in terms of offsetting unsatis- 
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factory social conditions elsewhere (for example, 
keeping children off the streets in slum areas) 
or of communicating some kind-of faith. The 
inadequacy of either motive alone is adduced 
by the authors as one of the factors responsible 
for the failure of the Youth Service to attract 
young people and to facilitate their develop- 
ment towards full maturity as responsible 
members of the community. The investi- 
gators declare their belief in the need for a 
sense of purpose in the Youth Service and 
affirm that this purpose, embodying a feeling 
of community responsibility, must be based on 
the Christian ethic. 
Mr. Reed acknowledges that the 
Youth Service is merely one of the community 
agencies impinging on young people, the 
whole tenor of the book appears to me to 
indicate insufficient awareness of the possible 
limitations of any Youth Service and the 
relation of a ‘“‘ youth problem ”’ to 
of childhood and of the adult community. 
There is almost complete absence of informa- 
tion regarding the home background of the 
1,000 young people for whom question- 
naires were obtained. Apart from the selec- 
tion involved in the completion of question- 
naires, the fact that no interviewer helped in 
their completion, as well as the unsatisfactory 
formulation of the questions, in my opinion 
makes the information obtained singularly 
unrevealing. And we are given no picture of 
the personalities of “ attached” ak “ un- 
attached ” adolescents or of their life at home 
and at work. The questionnaires appear to 
have revealed the semi-literacy and possibly 
the intellectual poverty of young people, 
whether members of the Youth Service or not. 
A further criticism I would make of this book 
is the unwieldiness of the statistical data and 
the difficulty of interpreting it. It is not clear 
how far the information collected for the 321 
youth organizations visited could be considered 
to give a picture of the entire Youth Service. 
The author rightly points out the value for 
adolescents living and working in modern 
industrial conditions, of organizations where 
they can find themselves in relation to other 
young people and have opportunities of 
practising responsibility and developing capa- 
cities for leadership in different groups. The 
aims expressed for a Youth Service in this 
book are admirable but do we in fact as yet 
know how to fulfil them ? Studies regarding 
the ways in which groups may be therapeutic 


going on here and in other countries. And 
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there appears to be a need for further studies 
of this kind in relation to the Youth Service. 
Netra Giass. 


Authority and Delinquency in the Modern State. 
Alex Comfort. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 
8s. 6d. 

Sexual Behaviour in Society. Alex Comfort. 
Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 


Born these essays are valuable and timely 
contributions to sociology and ethics, the 
more so as they state a minority view. 
Sexual Behaviour in Society, as a restatement 
of the case for freeing sexual behaviour from 
institutional restraints, stands out against the 
mass of recent literature which consists in 
refurbished arguments for the age-old ideal of 
monogamy imposed by law and custom. The 
second book marshals the psychological and 
sociological evidence for anarchism as the only 
workable social pattern in the modern world. 
That this is a minority viewpoint to-day needs 
no demonstration. 

Dr. Comfort’s special expertise is in 
psychiatry, so that it isn’t surprising to find 
him lauding the claims and stressing the 
responsibilities of that science. This comes 
out most clearly in his political treatise, where 
he claims that psychiatry throws light on 
political problems never before treated scienti- 
fically, and goes on to argue that psychiatry is 
in danger of losing its chance of developing 
and applying its political insight by becom- 
ing a servant of government, in, for instance, 
its programmes of conscription and foreign 
propaganda. Psychiatrists can, in the light 
of their science, both contribute to the means 
and criticize the ends of government. This 
latter is the supremely important task, and 
the status from which it can be done effectively 
must be jealously guarded. The danger to 
that independent status arises largely from the 
ambiguity and vagueness of the psychiatric 
concepts of adjustment and maladjustment, 
whose social and ethical implications are not 
clearly thought out. 

Having asserted that there is a psychiatric 
insight into politics, Dr. Comfort proceeds to 
show in what it consists. It has developed 
most strongly through criminology, in which 
the distinction has become clear between the 
legal concept of crime and the psychological 
concept of delinquency as ‘‘ behaviour dis- 
orders manifesting themselves in injury to 
others in society’. In studying such disorders 
it becomes clear that only certain symptoms of 
them constitute crimes. Many persons suffer- 
ing from such disorders can and do, by luck 
or judgment, so regulate their behaviour that 
no conflict with the criminal law arises. The 
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spheres in which they can best find a non- 
criminal outlet are business and politics, for 
the basic ingredient of all anti-social behaviour 


-is aggression, and getting and wielding power 


in business or the state is the best available 
means of indulging aggression which is socially 
approved or condoned. Institutions of power 
thus attract the aggressive, who when they 
control the machinery of state or big business 
tend to pursue policies that underline and 
exaggerate the authoritarian aspect of the 
institutions. Dr. Comfort has many acute 
things to say about the influence of institu- 
tions in selection of persons for office, and 
in bringing to the fore certain aspects of their 
personalities and inhibiting others. But Dr. 
Comfort is not only concerned to show the 
dangers of our present political and economic 
structure in bringing to the fore psychopathic 
and aggressive tendencies in particular mem- 
bers of the society. He goes on to argue that 
no attempt to deal with those dangers in terms 
of new institutional safeguards against tyranny 
and aggression is going to succeed. It will 
fail because the working of the system to date 
has produced an increasingly neurotic people 
who cannot see or satisfy their own real needs 
for a greater measure of personal initiative and 
responsibility. ‘‘ We have to recognize ’’, he 
says, “that psychopathic government is an 
outgrowth to-day of the centralized and 
increasingly psychopathic public.” His view 
is that the way to sanity for individuals and 
society lies in dispersal of population, a rejec- 
tion of coercive political power, and the sub- 
stitution of regulative for repressive institu- 
tions to secure co-operation on the scale 
necessitated by the world-wide interdependence 
of peoples. He argues that an end to centraliz- 
ation and the coercion that is its necessary 
accompaniment would release such a fund of 
sociality and co-operativeness as to make the 
necessary regulations easy of application and 
acceptance. It is the power of neurotic 
personalities and traits in our society which 
threatens deadly conflict and dissolution, and 
such power could be cumulatively reduced by 
the “ anarchist’ type of reorganization. In 
this discussion neurosis is defined very broadly 
as ‘‘the fixed repetition of inappropriate 
behaviour in response to conflict”. But in 
his actual use of the term Dr. Comfort clearly 
has in mind the case where failure to behave 
appropriately is due to unconscious factors. 


valent, can it be shown that it is the greatest 
danger to peace and social order to-day? 
In discussing the effects of large-scale society 
on the individual, Dr. Comfort draws on his 
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knowledge of the psychology of the un- 
conscious. But are not its effects on our 
conscious minds just as likely to be significant ? 
I would argue that a great deal of “ fixed 
repetition of inappropriate behaviour ” to-day 
in the political sphere is due to our sheer 
inability to see clearly the effects of actions, 
the sequences of means and ends, cause and 
effect, in a society of hundreds of millions of 
people among whom exchange, competition 
and migration are constantly going on. Set in 
this complexity, it is quite possible for people 
to want peace, but also to want such things as 
national independence and security of standard 
of life and employment, which in their entirety 
are incompatible with peace. Wanting peace, 
people nevertheless act in ways which deny it 
to them, and their behaviour is properly called 
inappropriate. But it cannot be called 
neurotic in the sense that it arises from un- 
conscious and unresolved mental conflicts in 
the individual, and would be modified if those 
conflicts were effectively treated and resolved. 
If this analysis is relevant to our present 
troubles (and I suggest it not in substitution 
but in amendment of Dr. Comfort’s view), then 
it still remains an open question whether 
institutional changes, and direct attack on 
inconsistent value-systems, are not at least as 
important as that attempt at mass 

therapy which is implied in Dr. Comfort’s 
programme of decentralization. 

The fact is that categories of adjustment and 
neurosis constructed from the study of inter- 
personal relations in groups such as the family, 
factory or army unit are inadequate, on their 
own, in discussing the adjustment of popula- 
tions to the experiments in large-scale social 
organization which we are attempting to-day. 
If we alter the meaning of adjustment to mean 
personal readiness for membership in a 
universal society which has not yet come into 
being, we must realize that this is a great 
alteration, and one which quite upsets the 
ranking of better or worse adjustments to 
existing limited traditional groups. 

There is one further difficulty that I find in 
Dr. Comfort’s plea for anarchism. He argues 
strongly that the essential step towards 
personal adjustment to a universalist and 
peaceful society is the improvement in the 
relation of the individual to his immediate 
groups of family, neighbourhood, etc. That 
improvement consists in more co-operation, 
less coercion and a more intimate response of 
person to person, and can only be brought 
about by fostering small, stable, face-to-face 
groups, and breaking up large centralized ones. 
Let us take it that, because of their effects on 
personality at its deepest levels, small stable 
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groups are the most suitable cells from which 
our world society can be constructed. Have 
we not also to consider their effect on the range 
of experience, knowledge and sympathy among 
their members? I have argued that mal- 
adjustment of a sort exists among many people 
who would not be dubbed neurotic by any 
psychiatrist, and that it consists in such a ~ 
failure of imagination, intellect and sympathy 
that they act on false pictures of our social 
relations, and retain without correction in- 
consistent desires and values. Will more 
communal or village living then help to stir 
our imaginative sympathy with those outside 
our little group, cr lead us to analyse more 
intelligently and patiently the threads of 
social interaction? If we live more of our 
lives in one or two face-to-face groups shall we 
have a better or worse appreciation of the 
necessity of impersonal justice and general 
rules, a more or less vivid picture of the com- 
mon welfare? On the evidence of primitive 
life, and village life, the answers are un- 
encouraging. Thus the proposed gain in terms 
of persons who are neither aggressive, anxious 
or guilt-ridden would seem to be offset by a 
loss of just those experiences which stimulate 
thought or attention to the problems of large- 
scale organization. The balance of gain and 
loss is uncertain; I am sure that some loss 
there would be. The possible gains that 
psychiatry has enabled us to foresee should 
not blind us to these losses, or forget the 
evidence for them which history and sociology 
provide. It seems a weakness in Dr. Comfort’s 
case that this evidence is neglected. I think it 
follows from his claim that psychiatry provides 
a@ more scientific and accurate explanation of 
social behaviour than any of the earlier ap- 
proaches to the study of man. In conjunction 
with them it may well do so, but not alone. 
Dr. Comfort’s viewpoint, with its distrust 
of attempts to modify behaviour by law, is, 
to my mind, a surer guide in sexual sociology 
and ethics than in the problems of politics. 
Psychiatric theories of interpersonal relations 
are here much more directly relevant. More- 
over, in the field of sexual behaviour there is 
just that set of circumstances least favourable 
to effective control by law: the gap between 
law and popular opinion, and between the ideal 
and the expected level of behaviour, the 
difficulty of getting reliable evidence on 
intimate matters and the large element of 
unconsciously motivated behaviour which will 
not be affected by punishment or publicity. 
On such topics as sexuality and the law, the 
effects of the Christian tradition, and the 
proper role. of sex education and counselling, 
Dr. Comfort seems to me excellent. From 
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psychology and sociology he argues strongly for 
a reproductive rather than a coital conception 
of marriage, and his advocacy of monogamy 
comes after a clear recognition of the present 
gap between theory and practice. In his 
attempt to show that sexual problems are now 
more acute than in the pre-industrial stage 
of our history, he runs his theory of the evils 
of town life and centralized government very 
hard. But these evils are certainly more likely 
to affect our performances as husbands, wives 
and parents than as citizens and inter- 
nationalists. Finally, I would like to express 
my pleasure in reading a book in this field 
which eschews sentimentality and platitude, 
and neither avoids awkward issues nor pretends 
to a complete solution of them. 
B. R. HINcHLIFF. 


Studies in Revolution. E.H.Carr. MacMillan 
& Co., 1950. Pp. 227. 9s. 6d. 


Studies in Revolution is described on its dust 
cover asa by-product of the examination of the 
ideological origins of the Russian Revolution 
which the author has been making for his 
History of Soviet Russia. It is, in fact, a 
collection of thirteen book reviews and a Third 
Programme talk, written between 1946 and 
1949, and it suffers inevitably from the defects 
of all collections of this kind. Its unity lies 
as much in the author’s mind as in any neces- 
sary connection between the books he has been 
called upon to review during the past four 
years, through the range of that mind, and the 
far-ranging excursions it permits itself from 
the books it is discussing, make of eight or nine 
of the essays a more than helpful commentary 
on the development of Marxism after its 
transplanting on to Russian soil. These cover 
the Communist Manifesto, Herzen, Russian 
thought in the nineteenth century, Plekhanov, 
the origins of Bolshevism, Lenin and Stalin. 
A study of the early days of German Com- 
munism is not irrevelant to the main theme and 
no doubt Mr. Gallacher has some distant 
connection with it, but Saint-Simon, Proudhon, 
Lassalle and Sorel are in strange company. If 
Saint-Simon is a precursor of Marxism, so are 
half a dozen others, who have no place here, 
while Proudhon and Sorel belong to a quite 
different spiritual family, despite Sorel’s brief 
flirtation with Communism just before his 
death. 

But these additions do more than help to 
make up a full-length book. They give a 
further glimpse of the extent of Professor 
Carr’s erudition and the steady sanity of his 
judgment. Inevitably, in a volume 
from the earlier days of French Socialism to the 
latest forms of Stalinism, there is much to carp 
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service of the State” (science, in his schemes, 
looked a good deal more like master than 

It is not easy to understand where, 
even in so self-contradictory a writer as 
Proudhon, Professor Carr finds belief “ in 
revolution as good in itself’’. To attribute to 
Lassalle ‘‘ the creation of national, as opposed 
to international socialism ’’ is a classic Marxist 
judgment, which surely ignores the nationalist 
streak in Socialism that had persisted from the 
time of Babeuf. The brief paragraphs on the 
strange half-alliance between Sorel and Péguy 
are so terse as to risk being i toa 


reader whose knowledge of the subject is not 
already considerable. 

So much for the carping. Against those 
minor criticisms from one reader there is an 
immense amount to be set. The essay on 
Sorel just mentioned turns in parts into an 


ly clear vignette of the French 
intellectual life at the turn of the century. 
The thirty pages on Proudhon are probably as 
complete and as profound a summary as can 
be made, in the space available, of that complex 
mind. A single paragraph sums up with 
enviable accuracy the extent to which the 
Communist Manifesto is and is not a living 
document. The essay on the failure of German 
Communism, as through the eyes of Ruth 
Fischer and corrected by Professor Carr, shows 
how a genuinely detached mind can be ruthless 
without being unkind. The remaining essays 
all deal with the genesis and evolution of 
bolshevism. Their author would be the last 
to claim that they can present anything like 
the whole picture, but each is ordered, balanced 
and complete in itself and all are dispassionate, 
suggestive and learned. 
Res W. PIcKLEs. 


The General Election in Glasgow, February, 
1950. Edited by S. B. Chrimes. Jackson 
Son & Company, Glasgow. 15s. 

Tuis is at once an encouraging and a somewhat 
disappointing book. It is encouraging because 
it reflects the increasing emphasis on empirical 
method and co-operative research procedures in 
the study of politics in this country. It is 
disappointing because a good deal of the 
material in it seems badly digested and 
ineffectively presented. 

This study is one of the valuable by-products 
of the national survey of the General Election 
of 1950 sponsored by Nuffield College (v. 
Nicholas, H. G., The British General Election 
of 1950, Macmillan & Co., London, x95!) 
Sixty-two members of the staff and students of 
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Glasgow University undertook in connection 
with the Nuffield study to make a detailed 
survey of the electoral proceedings in the 
fifteen constituencies contained within the 
County of the City of Glasgow. Their findings 
are presented in this volume in a series of 
eight essays by members of the University 
staff. The essays, which are of very uneven 
peri deal with such matters as the economic 
and social background of the fifteen con- 
stituencies, the age and experience of the 
candidates, the issues, the campaign and the 
press treatment of it. 

The first essay on the fifteen constituencies is 
little more than a rather haphazard collection 
of data which is not (either in this essay or in 
any other) related to the development of the 
campaign or to the election results in these 
various constituencies. The second essay on 
the candidates is equally disappointing. As if 
aware of this, the author states (p. 29) : “In 
what follows we are mainly our 
material . . . there is very little that can be 
done with this type of material on the basis of 
one election alone.” There is a good deal to 
this of course; yet it hardly seems to justify 
the rather unimaginative way in which the 
material is presented. The author does not 
even seem moved by his discovery of the rather 
odd fact that no less than five of the fifteen 
labour candidates were insurance agents whilst 
not one of the fifteen could be classified as a 
manual or skilled labourer. 

The two essays on “‘ the issues” and “ the 
campaign ” are the best inthe book. Together 
they provide a first-class review of the various 
party policies and the way they were presented 
to the electorate. The chapter on “ the 
issues ’’ properly emphasizes the extraordinary 
range of agreement (on paper at least) between 
the major parties on the fundamental issues of 
social policy. It also reflects the insignificant 
part played by purely local and regional 
problems as distinct from national issues. 
However, the author of this chapter (Mr. D. 
Daiches Raphael, lecturer in Moral Philosophy) 
has one irritating habit which draws attention 
to the principal flaw in this whole survey. 
He begins his essay with this sentence (p. 42) : 
“Comparatively few electors decide which 
way to vote on the specific issues that are 
ee nant ae caer ede cae 
election” and the chapter is 
remarks like this (p. 46): ‘‘ Mr. rele 
seems to have thought that he introduced 
foreign policy as an issue in his Edinburgh 
speech of 14th February, but the electorate 
in Glasgow was barely affected by that 
discussion.”” Now these observations.may be 
quite correct but Mr. Raphael gives no indica- 
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tion of the source of his evidence. Despite 
the large voluntary staff available, apparently 
no effort was made to poll a sample of the 
electorate to discover why they intended to 
vote for one party rather than another. Thus 
the general editor of the volume, Mr. S. B. 
Chrimes, can arrive at this conclusion in his 
final paragraph (after he has summarized the 
proportion of the popular vote won by each 
party) : “‘ Why did they (the electorate) decide in 
that way ? If we knew the answer to this ques- 
tion, we should indeed hold the keys to political 
power . . . in reality, there are 574,702 (the 
total of votes cast) separate answers to it, and 
we cannot tell what they are.” This is surely 
a remarkably defeatist conclusion. 
R. T. McKenzie. 


Current Legal Problems, 1950. Edited by 
G. W. Keeton and G. Schwarzenberger. 
Stevens & Sons, London. {7 Zs. 


In a swiftly flowing society, one of the principal 
virtues of the legal system is a capacity for 
constant and accurate adaptation to develop- 
ing needs. There exist in England, however, 
no permanent agencies entrusted with the 
task of regular, periodical review and reform of 
substantive and procedural law. Consequently, 
apart from broad legislative measures, the 
detailed adjustments of existing law to chang- 
ing conditions tend to be an individualistic 
affair, unsystematic, unco-ordinated and spas- 
modic, left largely to the judiciary, to Univer- 
sity lawyers and a small band of practitioners, 
or compelled when the accumulation of 
individual injustices attain the magnitude of a 
“social problem”. Furthermore, the apa- 
thetic attitude of the majority of laymen and 
lawyers to the not unimportant question of 
justice and efficiency in the law is not only the 
result of vested interest or professionalism, 
ignorance, inertia, callousness or a miscon- 
ceived tradition of sloppy empiricism. It is an 
attitude which may on one side at least be 
traced to the kind of legal education given to 
those who ultimately use, teach and administer 
the law. For the professional schools, and to 
a certain degree the Universities, pursue an 
excessive formalism, and there exists still a 
tendency to insulate the study of legal rules in, 
as it were, the silent stillness of Austinian 
analysis. A publication, therefore, like Current 
Legal Problems, which has as one of its 
characteristics the uncovering of legal difficul- 
ties and injustices and their constructive and 
critical examination, and, as another, the 
exposition of law against its social background, 
value 


possesses . 
The 1950 volume maintains the wide range 
of its predecessors. 
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Unlike the other courts of the land the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has 
at the moment a shrinking jurisdiction and 
business. In the first lecture of the book, 
Lord Normand describes the jurisdictional 
vicissitudes of the Judicial Committee over a 
time-span of nearly four hundred years; and 
although the court is now almost bereft of 
Dominion appeals, he underlines the significant 
office it may yet be its fate to fulfil as the 
supreme and unifying tribunal of the legal 
systems of the African territories, “ which will 
produce in time a crop of appeals as well, we 
may hope, as more nutritious crops’”’. ‘‘ The 
Changing Conception of Trusteeship ” examines 
the deep marks that two World Wars and the 
social welfare state have wrought on the 
character and purpose of the trust; and 
Prof. Keeton casts a somewhat nostalgic glance 
back at the nineteenth-century ideal of 
trusteeship embodied in ‘‘ the English upper 
middle-class business man, with a public school 
background’’ and the nineteenth-century 
expectations of trust investments. 

It is with a vivid consciousness of the 
encroachments already made on individual 
liberty that Mr. R. C. FitzGerald considers 
‘‘Some Social and Constitutional Aspects of 
the New Planning Law’’. While the picture 
painted is not one to strike alarm into the 
heart of the more thoughtful citizen, enough 
is shown of individual hardship, loose pro- 
cedures and restricted publicity to cause con- 
siderable concern at the slow rate at which the 
new administrative law is being democratized. 

In other lectures, Mr. O’Sullivan, K.C., 
reiterates, with interesting historical per- 
spective and ample illustration, the position 
he expressed in the minority report of the 
Porter Committee on Defamation; Dr. 
Marshall ably probes some equity anachron- 
isms, Mr. J. Ll. J. Edwards runs a new rake 
through the extremely difficult legal problem 
of possession in relation to the crime of larceny, 
Mr. E. R. H. Ivamy gives a straight rendering 
of the law of the theatre, and the need to limit 
the jurisdiction of courts martial and revise 
their relationship with the civil courts is the 
urgent theme of Mr. D. C. Holland. Dr. 
Ganado describes the formative influence 
exerted by British public law on the indigenous 
Roman system in Malta, while Dr. Thomas 
exhibits another facet of the great social 
significance of H.M. Inspectorate of Factories. 

The development of social welfare and social 
security, the transfer of certain basic industries 
to public control and manipulations in direct 
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and indirect taxation are sometimes termed a 
“‘ silent, social revolution’. Whether or not 
it be an over-big phrase in this connection, 
the past one hundred years have witnessed 
an undoubted revolution in the personal and 
emotional relations of men and women. The 
radical break with the past that has occurred 
has found legal expression in the difficulty the 
judges have experienced in fixing a satisfactory 
fulcrum between the personal and institutional 
theories of marriage. The unfortunate reason- 
ing of the House of Lords in Baxter v. Baxter 
[1948] A.C. 274, may be seen as an acute 
form of this dilemma and affords the text for 
an overwhelming criticism by Mr. R. Powell, 
set against a scholarly investigation of the 
purpose of marriage in ancient and modern 
law. 

In “ The Changed Relation of Landlord and 
Tenant ”’, Mr. D. Lloyd discusses the impact 
of an increasingly collectivist world upon the 
“four freedoms” the Edwardian landlord 
enjoyed with regard to the kind of tenant 
taken, the rent exacted, the duration of the 
lease and recovery of possession on its termina- 
tion; and Mr. Lloyd, with illustration and 
analysis, adds the weight of his authority to 
the mounting demand for revision of the Rent 
Acts and of the hierarchy of tribunals which at 
present administer them. Prof. Eastwood, 
under the title of ‘“‘ Trade Protection and 
Monopoly ”’, moves through the principal law, 
including conspiracy and restraint of trade, 
relevant to business competition. 

Mention should also be made of the sur- 
vey, admirably objective and impartial in 
spirit, that Mr. L. C. Green has given of 
“Human Rights and the Colour Problem ”’. 
Dr. Schwarzenberger, finally, analyses sugges- 
tions which have been made for the develop- 
ment of an international criminallaw. On the 
last page of his lecture, there occurs the creative 
proposal that an effort might be made to 
achieve an international criminal law at least 
in the democratic’ half of global society. 
Seeing that the history of nations has, on the 
whole, been one of the progressive coalescence 
of parts into the whole, it is a proposal deserving 
the closest consideration. It may be that this 
is the practical road to an ultimately unified 
international community. 

It remains but to add that, with this new | 
volume, University College, London, under 
whose aegis the lectures are annually given 
and published, have placed lay and legal 
readers alike yet more deeply in their debt. 

C. GRUNFELD. 
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